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* would be a pity if the action taken by Mr. John Mahler, of 
Penissa Glyn, near Chirk, were to go unrecorded except in 
the local papers. He has performed an act of philanthropy 
which may have far-reaching effects. It consists of giving 

_ fifty acres of land to be devoted to demonstrating ‘sound 
principles of timber planting, and the financial results to be 
obtained therefrom. The circumstances under which this was 
done are easily explained. The Departmental Committee on 
Forestry, as is well known, has issued a recommendation to 
County Councils to establish “example plots” of one to two 
hundred acres. The report of this committee interested Mr 
Mahler, and his feeling took the practical shape of offering to 
Denbighshire, the county in which he is resident, the land to 
which we have referred, his purpose being, in his own 
words, “to enable the Council without “delay to give 

practical effect in Denbighshire to one of ‘the most 

important recommendations of the Forestry Committee.” 

e rom this report he singled out three statements as 

being worthy of the most serious attention. The first refers 

to the area that could be economically afforested. It would of 
course, be absurd to plant with timber trees land that is capable 
of giving a good return to the ordinary crops of husbandry. 

But there are ia these islands large areas of waste, heather and 

rough pasture, or land out of cultivation, all of which are 
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practically yielding nothing at the present time. On a large 
proportion of it it is the finding of the Committee that afforesia. 
tion could be profitably undertaken. The second statement 
is, in Mr. Mahler’s words, “that actual experience shows 
that under good management something like 4os. per acre 
per annum may be netted from land which for agricultural or 
pastoral purposes will not yield a rental of more than 4s, | 
acre.” We consider this statement well within the mark. Four 
shillings an acre would be a good deal to pay for much poor 
pasture that might easily be turned into woodland, and in {'¢ 
southern counties of England there is a great deal of land whic) 
is practically derelict, or let at a merely nominal sum, and leir ‘o 
grow thistles and wild flowers. Undoubtedly land like tis 
would be much more profitable as a forest. 

The third statement to which Mr. Mahler calls attention js 
that every year England imports red and white deal alone to © .¢ 
value of £27,000,000, notwithstanding the fact that timber 
this kind, if properly attended to, can be grown equally wel’ 'n 
our own islands. We might supplement this remark by © ¢ 
fact that both in our Colonies and in foreign countries the tim. r 
supply has been, and is, ruthlessly squandered. Already it |: :s 
been recognised in the United States that the destruction >f 
forests was conducted in much too wholesale a spirit. Landt it 
was hurriedly prepared for wheat is now being relinquished, « id 
steps are taken by the United States Government to encourag: in 
every way the planting of trees. In Canada the same sort of 
thing has happened The early settlers seemed to think that! ie 
highest ideal of civilisation attainable was a wide expanse ot 
land where not a tree could break the contour of the landscape. 
The average Canadian, up to within a few years ago, looked won 
woodland country as a mere indication of savagedom. But ‘1¢ 
current of opinion has changed greatly, and even in Can. ‘a, 
where there is still much ground requiring to be cleared ‘or 
agricultural purposes, it has become recognised that planting is 
more or less of a necessity. Perhaps it is less to be wondered 
at that Australia has long felt the need of more trees. There, 
too, destruction took place on much too large a scale, and those 
who were most deeply interested in the fortunes of the country 
saw that it was necessary to re-create the woodlands that had 
been so wantonly sacrificed. If we take Sweden and Norway, 
the countries whence so much of our timber supplies come, we 
are brought face to face with the same thing. The woodman 
has been cutting down relentlessly, and statisticians have worked 
out the time at which the supply will grow short unless steps 
are taken to moderate the consumption. The quantity of wood 
used is continually being increased. The demand for wood jor 
purposes of manufacturing paper is in itself a threat to the 
woodlands of the world. 

Under these circumstances it is impossible to deny that 
Mr. Mahler’s philanthropy is as well directed as anything of the 
kind could be. It will encourage the County Council of Denbigh- 
shire to carry the recommendation of the Forestry Committee 
into effect. He attached no conditions to his offer, but the 
suggestions by which it was accompanied were excellent. One was 
that the co-operation and advice of the Forestry Department 
should be asked, and the other that a similar request should be sent 
to the Bangor University College; and, further, he threw out a hint 
that it would be to the educational advantage of the county if the 
schools of the district were granted occasional opportunities of 
seeing what was going on We can scarcely imagine anything 
better calculated to interest young people. A plantation is in 
itself asort of fairyland for them, since it is the home of all the 
wild creatures with which they are most familiar; but, agvn, 
the methods of converting barren waste into woodland would 
require only a little explanation to-interest the most youthful 
scholar, and it certainly would attract the closest attention from 
older students. We presume that the two different methods of 
planting and sowing would both be tried at what is, to all 
intents and purposes, an experimental station. The problem is 
not only to get trees to grow, but to get them to grow cheaj'y. 
It cannot be forgotten that the majority of those who own those 
low-rented and partially waste grounds have been impoveris!icd 
by long years of agricultural depression. If, therefore, atfor-s- 
tation meant a large capital outlay to them, we are sale in 
saying that it would not be undertaken, But the Cou:ty 
Council will probably demonstrate the cost and result of sev "ul 
different forms of afforestation. One part of the ground t.cy 
may plough, cultivate, and plant in a way to ensure a heavy, | a 
distant, return; another part they may treat more lig! wy, 
showing how waste ground may, at a minimum of expenditue, 
be turned into woodland that, to say the least, will be able \o 
show a margin of profit. 


Our Portratt [llustratoi. 


> UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Marchion 
of Exeter. Lady Exeter is the only daughter 
William Thomas Orde-Powlett, fourth Baron Bolton, and W:s 
married in 1go1 to the Marquess of Exeter. 
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; ING EDWARD VII. has asked to be furnished with 
all the documents relating to the proposed establish- 
ment of an International Chamber of Agriculture, 
and so far would seem to be favourable to the idea. 
It is stated that President Roosevelt has cab!ted to 

Majesty his thanks for having received an idea that 

; originated by an American citizen, and in addition to 

American President, the Austrian and German Emperors, 
tie King of the Belgians, and President Loubet have all 
nified their approval. No doubt such a chamber as is 
contemplated would have a very useful place to fill in the 
economy of nations. Farmers all over the world would gain by 
an interchange of ideas, and there is no doubt, too, that a great 
deal of useless labour might be saved if it were more clearly 
understood exactly what each nation is capable of producing 
economically, because, of course, the best arrangement would be 
for the several countries to produce what they were most fitted 
for, and obtain from other countries what they could not grow 
on advantageous terms themselves. But these are only two of 
the outside and lesser problems that might be solved by the 
establishment of an International Cuamber of Agriculture. There 
isa far wider scope for its cperation, and we hope that such a 
promising project will be carried into practical effect. 


The issue between the English and the Russian witnesses 
before the International tribunal appointed to enquire into 
the North Sea outrage has at last been clearly defined. It 
is established beyond doubt or cavil that the fishermen were 
pursuing their lawful and humble calling on the usual waters. 
They had not strayed from the fishing-ground where they were 
expected to be. On t:e other hand, the Russian fleet had got 
out of its course. All the positive evidence that can be adduced 
voes to show that there was no torpedo-boat in the vicinity, and 
we have testimony that the Governments of Germany, Den- 
mark, Holland, Sweden, Norway, and Japan had no torpedo- 
boats there. The Russian case, therefore, rests upon the 
unsupported evidence of the officers that they saw torpedo-boats 
and fired upon them. It would not be fair to prejudge the case, 
which will have to be judicially decided within a very short space 
of time; but we confess that we cannot see how an impartial 
tribunal should have room for a moment’s hesitation. 


Professor Ayrton delivered an address at the London Institu- 
tion the other night of a kind to which we are becoming gradually 
accustomed in England. The speaker might have taken as a 
text the ** Wake-up!” of the Prince of Wales. His theme lay in 
‘contrast drawn between what he called the lethargy of England 

d the energy of America and Japan. While many of us are 
t at all hostile to the candid friend who tells us of our failings, 
\.e must confess to a suspicion that this sort of thing is being 
overdone. After all, the British Empire is in itself testimony to 
nl energy that so far nas stood unrivalled in the history of the 
orld, and it would be very easy to turn the light of criticism on 
t friends on the other side of the Atlantic. They, it is true, 
ive energy enough, but critics have not neglected to point out 
at where the whole force of a nation is turned into a material 
‘arch for wealth, its ultimate success could only be achieved by 
ipsetting all that history has taught us. As to Japan, any 
¢ ib, fluent writer or speaker can hold forth about her virtues, 
it not until the effects of the war have become more visible 
an they are just now will one be able to make effectively 
sich a comparison as Professor Ayrton attempted. 


_King Oscar is held in such warm personal respect by his 
ibjects in both Sweden and Norway that it is especially 
grettable that ill-health has compelled him to hand over the 
‘ins of government at a moment when the friction between the 

‘vo halves of his kingdom is particularly acute, and any such 
‘Ssuaging influence as the bond of a common personal attachment 
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to the reigning monarch is especially timely and valuable. The 
present demand of the Norwegians, for separate Consular repre- 
sentation abroad, is a purely internal question, with which the 
people of other countries have little direct concern. But it is fair 
to remember that, although Norway falls in population and 
general wealth very considerably behind the sister kingdom, she far 
excels her in the extent and importance of her shipping trade 
with foreign ports—a consideration which distinctly bears upon 
the point at issue. When total mercantile tonnage is estimated 
in proportion to total national population, Norway is indeed far 
and away in front of any other nation. It is to be hoped that a 
final and satisfactory settlement will be found b2fore long of a 
series of disputes which cannot fail to act in some degree as a 
drag upon the prosperity of the two closely kindred peoples. 


The great scheme of canal extension in Prussia provided 
for by the Bill which was passed in the Diet the other day, isa 
striking example of the importance which is attached in all the 
chief Continental countries to the navigable waterways as a 
medium of commercial traffic. The present project, which it is 
estimated will altogether cost at least thirty-five millions sterling, 
involves new works in almost every part of the kingdom of 
Prussia from the Rhine to the Vistula, and it is, moreover, only 
the latest instalment of a series of similar great Government 
undertakings for the development of the national waterways. 
One striking feature of the scheme is a ship canal from the 
Baltic port of Stettin to Berlin, which will virtually make the 
capital of the Empire a seaport. Throughout a large part of its 
course this particular waterway will follow the course of the 
Oder. Just as with the Kiel canal, it is probably the strategic 
value of such a great network of water communication from end 
to end of the country that has induced the Prussian Government 
to undertake this work; but the effect upon both agriculture and 
manufactures of this new and cheaper means of transport will 
probably be felt throughout a large part of Austria and Western 
Russia, as well as in Germany itself. — 


“BE GOOD, SWEET MAID.” 


Oh, maidens, I have heard it said, 
If you'd be well and wisely wed, 
’Tis fatal to be clever. 


In kin and friend wit does no harm, 
It may to courtship add a charm, 
But to a wife—ah, never! 
K. M. G. 


A case has just occurred that will strengthen the hands of 
those who are working to get the New Aliens Bill passed. A 
few weeks agoab out 200 destitute emigrants sailed from Italy for 
New York; but on arrival they failed to satisfy the immigration 
authorities and were declared undesirable. In consequence 
arrangements were made to send them back to Europe, and they 
were shipped on board the Cunard liner Carpathian, which sailed 
for the Mediterranean. Last week the vessel arrived at luima, 
and the would-be emigrants prepared to land; but the Italian 
authorities refused to allow them to do so, and there was nothing 
for it but that the ship should retain them as guests. This was 
accordingly done, and they are once more on their way to 
America, where, of course, a refusai to land may be expected. 
in that case the vessel on its next journey will call at Liverpool, 
and as we have no law prohibiting them from landing on our 
shores, these 200 will be added to that long list of paupers and 
criminals against which our judges have so often declaimed 
in vain. 


Mr. Lydekker, the well-known naturalist, has started 
what promises to be a most fruitful enquiry. In his own 
words, it was recently discovered that a horse skull from India 
showed a slight depression in front of the eye, evidently 
representing the pit for the face-gland like that of the deer, which 
existed in the extinct three-toed hipparions or primitive horses. 
Now the curious point is that the same mark has been discovered 
in the skulls of the famous racers Stockwell and Bend Or, as 
well as in the skull of an Arab horse, and it also exists in the 
skulls of Eclipse, Orlando, and Hermit. Mr. Lydekker states 
that this face-gland rudiment is to be found in the skulls of all 
thorough-breds and Arab horses that have come under his notice 
and that of Professor Ray Lankester, while it is absent in 
European horses. It seems, therefore, a fair presumption that 
the Arab and the thorough-bred have an origin apart from the 
horses of Western Europe, and come from an Eastern form 
related to the fossil horse of India. Up to now this, of course, 
is a mere hypothesis, but Mr. Lydekker is asking those who 
possess skeletons to help him in the enquiry. If the skulls were 
all brought into one museum the investigation would be much 
facilitated. 
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A notable feat in aeronautics has just been performed by 
two Frenchmen—M. Jacques Faure and his cousin, M. Hubert 
Lathom. They set out to make a journey from London to 
Paris, and periormed it successfully. Leaving the Crysta) 
Palace at a quarter to seven in the evening, they at once rose to 
a height of 500 métres, which they kept until they came within 
sight of the sea at Hastings. Then they descended till the 
guide-rope touched the waves, and they, like some strange wild 
bird, skimmed along the surface at the rate of 110 kilométres 
an hour. At ten o’clock, seeing a lighthouse, they rose up 2,000 
métres, and so passed over Dieppe. Then they seem to have 
proceeded in darkness until they suddenly found themselves 
above the lights of Paris, when, avoiding the roofs of the 
houses, they came down at St. Denis. The feat is a very 
remarkable one for them to have performed, and shows that 
Lord Tennyson might not have been a bad prophet, after all, 
when he foresaw in his vision of the future “aerial navies 
grappling in the central blue.” 


How a little breath of spring may be brought into town 
apartments is shown by a letter which Mr. Parker Smith has 
addressed to the editor of The Times. He says that before 
coming to London last year, presumably to attend to his Parlia- 
mentary duties, he cut some branches of the common red ribes 
and some currant branches, which, stimulated by a few days of 
mild weather, had shown some signs of coming out. He took 
them, slit the stalks with a sharp pair of scissor, tore up 
a little of the bark, then placed them in warm water and 
put them on the mantel-piece, where they got some heat from the 
fire. He was afterwards able to watch them coming slowly out, 
‘‘a very little green first, and then the flowers came all down 
the stalk, pure white instead of red, like a new and beautiful 
Japanese flower.” They lasted from three to four weeks, and 
quite made a little spring intheroom. He has done something of 
the same kind this year with some sticky buds of horse-chestnut, 
which are already coming out and showing their lovely green 
leaves. He is also trying beech, birch, rose, lilac, and Daphne 
Mezereum, whose curves and swelling buds are as graceful as 
any flowers. No doubt many people would like to do the same. 
It is always a matter of regret with countrymen who are obliged 
to live in town that they know the sap is rising, the buds are 
swelling, the little birds are singing their love-songs, and they are 
no longer able to keep the calendar for them. 


In spite of the efforts of certain societies for the preservation 
of the beautiful in Nature, very laudable in their intentions, we 
seem to be suffering for the time being under something like a 
national lack of some person speaking with power to that good 
end. The destruction, for quarrying purposes, of the finely 
wooded cliff face of the Avon River below Bristol is a striking 
evidence of this lack. It appears to be admitted that destruction 
of an asset of great beauty is in progress, and also that the stone 
could be quarried with scarcely any inconvenience at a spota 
little further removed from the river’s bank, where it would cause 
no such destruction. Yet the Corporation of Bristol and the 
Local Government Board are alike supine, though their power 
to interfere does not seem to be disputed. It is in circumstances 
like these that we seem to feel the want of some body of men, 
like that of which Ruskin, Morris, and Burne-Jones were lately 
the spokesmen or the inspiration, having an authority in the 
counsels of those that have the preventive power which would 
not permit the work of such destruction to continue. 


A correspondent of a morning paper reports that a pair of 
bearded tits were recently shot on a pond in Kutlandshire, 
almost simultaneously with the killing in different parts of the 
country of five specimens of that much larger and scarcer bird 
of the marshes, the bittern. The bearded tit, or “‘ reed pheasant,” 
is one of the birds which have undoubtedly increased since the 
Wild Birds’ Protection Acts have been enforced, even in their 
present imperfect manner, and its unmistakable tinkling note is 
now, fortunately, to be heard quite commoaly in some of its 
favourite haunts in the Norfolk Broads. It seems that the birds 
have even begun to spread to other suitable districts, and there 
is but littie doubt that the pair shot near Oakham would in the 
ordinary course of Nature have established the beginnings of a new 
colony in that neighbourhood. Serious enforcement of the law 
as it stands, and a few necessary additions to the protected list 
by the various county authorities, are all that is required to 
prevent, in a large majority of cases, this instant slaughter of our 
scarcer breeding species as soon as they are seen in an unfamiliar 
neighbourhood. 


Our coinage is at present in a very unsatisfactory condition 
as regards both usefulness and beauty. Objections are occasionally 
made on sanitary grounds to a copper coinage, but its keenest 
opponents in this country have rarely alleged so many dis- 
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advantages as have been raised against it on its introduction 
lately in Rhodesia, where previously the smallest change 
has been the threepenny-bit. The ponderousness of a 
copper currency is one main cause of complaint, while 
as regards its insanitariness, one doctor is even said to hay 
predicted an outbreak of infectious disease as a consequence o; 
its introduction. It is conceivable that the outcry against the 
penny and halfpenny comes mainly from the classes of the com 
munity who receive small sums rather than pay them. In thi; 
country it has so far been felt that the advantages of having ou 
copper coins of fairly large size outweigh the drawbacks. An 
on the score of health, though everything which passes from han: 
to hand is suspect to science, such substantial proof of diseas: 
being commonly propagated by pence and halfpence as woul 
make it worth while to attempt a remedy has still to be adducec 


The tone of Lord Onslow’s reply to the deputation whic 
waited on him from the Salmon and Trout Association was on 
of sympathy rather than encouragement. The immediate obje 
of the deputation was to invite the favourable notice of th 
President of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries to a Bill o 
which one of the chief aims was to provide more extensiy 
powers and more liberal funds for the river conservators. Lor 
Onslow was obliged to point out the special difficulty of askin 
County Councils, as proposed in the Bill, to provide funds f{c 
river conservancy. Nevertheless, he promised the sympatheti 
attention of his Department and of the Government to the aim 
of the Bill, though he could not at that stage promise to take : 
up asa Government Bill. One point in his speech we woul 
gladly have seen more fully elaborated. He is reported to hav 
remarked that ‘‘he deplored the fact that they had not th 
information concerning the life history of the salmon, and oth: 
matters connected therewith, which at the expenditure of 
certain amount of money it would have been possible for them t 
acquire.” We fully believe that if it could be plainly shown thi 
knowledge of the salmon’s life history couid be acquired by th: 


expenditure of any sum within reason, that sum would quickly 
be forthcoming. Most unfortunately, Mr. Willis Bund, who 


drafted the Bill, was prevented by illness from taking part in the 
deputation and discussion. 


TO FIONA MACLEOD. 
Mysterious voices, whispering, draw thee, 
For ever, to the realms of song, 

Or make thee pass, through unseen doors— 
And bid thee gaze, on unknown shores, 
To dream awhile— 


They take thee to some cloud-kissed height 
Whence thou canst see, at sunset hour, 
The dying day, the coming night, 

And, mirror’d in the ocean vast, 

The beacon lights of worlds on fire— 

Of flaming stars— 


They take thee, spell-bound, far apart, 

To some dark wood, some forest’s heart— 
To muse alone— 

And take thee oft, where rainbows dwell, 
Where rainbows glow, ’mid jewelled spray 
From some deep fall, in some deep dell— 
To dream again— 

They take thee, where the wild waves surge, 
Where tempests rave, and chaunt their dirge, 
Where thou canst hear, the first deep chords, 


Struck by the storm. 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 


An interesting find of subterranean dwellings of primitive 
man has been made in County Antrim, thus, in all probability 
establishing the presence at one time in that part of Ireland of 
race which occupied a great part of the European continen 
before the appearance of the earliest Celt. It is held by man) 
authorities that the Lapps are the living representatives of t! 
early race to which these underground dwellings are ascribed 
the primitive inhabitants of Western Europe having been swe; 
away belore the advance of the Celtic peoples, and now survivin 
as a separate stock only in the remote neighbourhood of th 
Arctic circle. It seems also extremely likely that a larg 
proportion of the fairy-lore of the later races is derived from th 
actual existence of these ‘little people” in holes in the earth i: 
the out-of-the-way places to which they had retired for safety 
By a very general tendency, the younger races regarded th 
elder as steeped in all sorts of supernatural lore; and so, it i 
thought, originated the many different stories of dwarfs an: 
fairies and their magical ways and powers. To this day, it | 
worth notice, sailors regard a Finn as a wizard by right of birth 
and the Finnish race 1s another which apparently belongs to : 
similar great antiquity. 
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THe. Geytil, PARK DECOY. 


yY OT the 
N least at- 
as tractive 


feature of Mr. 
-retyman’s 
peautiful estate be- 
‘ween the Orwell 
and Woodbridge 
Rivers is the wild- 
uck decoy. The 

hole estate, some 
8.000 acres, iS a 
atural preserve 
1 all kinds of in- 
ind game, wild 

easants being a 

ature of the 
hooting, while for 
artridges it is 
econd to none. 
ut except for the 
two large tidal 
rivers on either side 
of it, it is almost 
without water of 
any size. Thereare 
almost no streams, 
no lake,and few ponds. Yet quite near to the house, and only a 
few yards from the newly-made railway to Felixstowe, is a small, 
but highly - successful and admirably - managed, duck - decoy. 
\Vere it possible to penetrate the minds of the various members 
of the wild-duck family, we might perhaps learn what it is that 
makes them so dearly love the quiet of the deadly decoy. As 
we cannot learn the workings and limitations of the duck brain, 
we have to be content with knowing that they are among the 
cleverest birds in the world at finding out where they will be left 
quiet and never shot, and most unaccountably stupid in never 
knowing that when on a decoy-pond sudden death and silence 
Jurk just round the corner. It is one of the strongest arguments 
for the absence of language among birds that ducks never seem 
able to pass on the query of ‘‘ What has become of the rest ?”’ 
after perhaps forty or fifty birds on quite a small pond have 
swum up a pipe after that nice-looking barley and grain, the 
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husks of which 
come floating 
down the pipe, or 
to enquire why 
all that lot of teal 
that came in from 
the mouth of the 
Woodbridge 
River, and just 
swam up the pipe 
to see what that 


curlous jumping 
dog was doing 
after breakfast, 


never came back. 
It is just possible 
that they imagine 
that the other end 
of the pipe is quite 
open, and that the 
flock flew away 
on a sudden 
inspiration, 
because there is 
no doubt that on 
so small a pond 
the sound of their 
rising when they are at last frightened up the pipe is audible to 
all the rest. 

The whole area of this decoy-pond is only two acres, and of 
this only about two-thirds is used for the purposes of decoying. 
It is so compact, and so exquisitely kept, that it looks like part 
of a Japanese garden, an effect which the neat paths, nicely- 
made screens of reed, and the prettily-kept summer-houses, which 
stand on the high banks round the pond, and from each of 
which visitors can see through windows the pond, and share the 
excitement of watching the whole process of decoying, from the 
first advance of the ducks to the mouth of the pipe, following 
the leaps and disappearances of the dog, to the last tragedy in the 
hoop net, greatly enhance. 

Like all other decoys, this stands in a wood. A little valley, 
at the bottom of which some springs form a tiny stream, gave 
the original suggestion, no doubt. The tiny valley is covered 
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water, runs round and between the firs: 
and second screens, runs out again into 
sight, jumps over the barrier once more, 
and then in again. The dog does this 
like a person riding in cavalry lancers 
or a highly-trained ballet dancer in « 
figure. Itis highly important that thi 
dog should be willing and able to d 
this from right to left as well as fron 
left to right, as the decoy-man wishes 
It comes outwards from the pond, 2.e. 
away from it towards the end of th 
pipe in either case. The dog is taugh 
these two difficult accomplishments o: 
the training screen shown. In_ th 
excellent photograph here shown th » 
dog is seen at work in the ‘class 
room,” busy learning its lessons ¢ 
“right to left” and “left to right.’ | 
According to Sir Ralph Payne-Gall | 
wey, this decoy was first made by 
Sir Robert Harland, in whose time i 
covered four acres. Colonel Tomline 
the late owner, worked it for some 
time and then gave it up, though in on 
WW. A. Rouch. WORKING THE DOG. Copyright year 3,000 fowl were taken. The tota 
in eighteen years was 27,991 fowl, o 
with bright green grass, with very fine woods of oak and mixed which 5,711 were widgeon. Later, Colonel Tomline had the deco: 
timber on either side of it. It forms one of the best flushes of refilled by G. Skelton, a member of the most famous family o 
high pheasants in Suffolk, though so narrow that in parts a good professional decoy-men in this country. Some account of thei 
fielder could easily throw a cricket-ball 
from one side to the other. Beside this 
pretty green glade is the decoy-man’s t 
cottage, from which a_ path leads AE 
straight into the precincts devoted to b To 
the beguiling of the ducks. In the ‘ a 
valley just above the cottage, by the 
bend of the stream, are some practice 
screens, with low cross barriers at right 
angles running from them to the water- 
side. The visitor naturally wonders 
what these are, for they are outside 
the decoy altogether. They are a 
practice ground for training the decoy- 
man’s dogs. For this, it is well to 
know, is a decoy where the whole busi- 
ness is carried out secundum artem, in 
the high classical manner of decoys 
of what may be termed the golden age, 
not merely by the aid of decoy-ducks 
andcorn. The ducks are drawn into 
the pipe by the antics of the highly- 
educated dog, and at Orwell these 
dogs are taught to be ambidextrous, if 
that is the proper word. It is assumed 
that the reader knows the principle of 
the decoy, which is, briefly, that most c 
wild ducks feel a natural fascination for oe 
following a reddish or foxy-coloured IV, A. Rouch, CALLING THE DECOY-B/IRDS INTO THE PIPE, Copyrignt 
dog, especially if it alternately appears : 
and disappears, and that the most important actor in the business share in improving and working duck-decoys will be found in 
is the trained dog, which runs round the screen, jumps over Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey’s book. The family came from 
the little barrier, which runs at right angles between it and the Friskney, in Lincolnshire, at the beginning of the last century, 
and introduced into Norfolk theu 
peculiar and admirable reforms in thy 
art of making decoys. Instead oi 
selecting large existing lakes (th 
*“ Mucklemere” at Wretham cove! 
over thirty acres, and has ten pipes), 
they knew from long studying o 
the habits of ducks that you coulk 
catch almost or quite as many on 
small pond if properly made and kept 
quiet. For some time these sma 
ponds of the Skeltons were laughed = 
at by the Norfolk decoy-men. But 
the laugh was soon on the oth 
side. The first of the family t 
move into Norfolk was ‘old’? Georg 
Skelton, who worked the Winterto: - 
decoy in Norfolk, and who died ai 
the age of eighty. He had fou 
sons, all decoy- men and_ decoy 
makers — George, William, Richard 
and Henry. William became decoy- 
man to Lord Craven at Combe 
Abbey, and worked the decoy till 
his death in 1867. He had _ two 
sons, one of whom, T. Gilbert Skelton, 
IV. A. Rouch. DOG JUMPING LEFT-HANDED. Copyright made in 1885 a decoy for Lord 
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Lilford near Thrapstone. Giibert Skelton was also employed 
by Colonel Tomline to reconstruct the decoy at Orwell Park. 
The present decoy-man 1s his son, who first learnt the art from 
his father, and then worked at Wen decoy (also in Suffolk) for 
the Marquess of Hertford for nine years, atter which he came to 
Orwell, where he has been decoy-man for twenty-four years. 
His main regret in life is that he has no son to whom to 
pass on this hereditary art. But he has taught one of his 
daughters to work the decoy successfully. The sense of 
smell in the duck is keen, and so 
when opening the peep-hole in the 
reed- screen one must always hold 
a piece of burning turf before the 
mouth. 

Of course, all decoys are meant 
entirely as subsidiary to the table. 
Originally this Nacton decoy was 
meant to supply the house, though 
the numbers caught are now far more 
than are required for that purpose. 
Decoyed ducks are far better to eat 
than those which are shot. In the 
first place, they are not knocked 
about, and no bruises or broken bones 
spoil the flesh. In the next, they 
are all killed in a_highly-scientific 
way. The decoy-man wrings their 
necks so adroitly that death is 
instantaneous. Then, instead of being 
stuffed into a game-bag or pannier, 
to be carried about for hours, or 
jolted in a cart, they are laid in rows 
on shelves with their heads hanging 
down over the edge of the shelf (see 
the picture, ‘‘A Morning’s Catch.’) 
It should also be noticed that they are 
all laid breast downwards. In the course of some twenty-four 
hours all the blood and other ‘‘ humours”’ run into the head, and 
the duck is left so tender that, in the feeling words of a gentleman 
who comes down yearly to eat the duck caught on another 
Suffolk decoy, and whose gastronomic acquaintance the 
present writer was there privileged to make, ‘“ You need 
not carve them; believe me, you can almost stroke them 
asunder.” In the catch figured on the shelves, it will be 
noticed that wild ducks form the greater 
number, but there is a long row of teal 
on the lowest shelf. You can tell when 
wild ducks are fat and in condition 
even when they are swimming, and, 
of course, much more easily when they 
are not, by the way in which they 
carry their wings. If the duck is thin, 
the points of its wings cross above its 
tail. If it is fat, they do not, but only 
just meet, or scarcely that. The wings 
are like a stout gentleman’s waistcoat 
—apt to be unbuttoned when he is in 
unusually good fettle. This wing test 
was told the writer by Skelton, and 
is quite infallible, so much so that if 
you go into a game-shop and pick up 
a mallard and lay it on your hand 
breast downwards and survey the lie 
of the wings, the salesman is filled 
with a misgiving that you are ‘in the 
trade.” There are several uses to 
which the special produce of a decoy 
can be put besides the provision of 
a very good course at dinner. ‘The 
birds being all taken alive, there is 
clearly no better place in which to 
buy live teal or widgeon for making 
experiments in breeding these sporting 
birds for turning out on a property. The widgeon can only be 
yot to breed with the greatest difficulty, and after a long 
time ; but teal are much more accommodating. At Nacton, 
in October last, a number of pinioned teal were being kept 
on a small side pond. The pintail duck is another bird worth 
experimenting with, which can practically only be bought at 
a decoy. 

The whole economy of these establishments seems to rest 
on the ‘force of attraction.” The decoy-ducks and decoy-dogs 
attract the birds from the pond up the pipe. But it is also 
highly necessary that the supply on the pond should be kept up 
by the ducks on the water attracting others which fly over 
either by day or by night, and most often at dawn. According 
to Skelton, who is a past-master in the whole business, it is very 
desirable that the decoy-ducks should be big ones, not small like 
the ordinary decoy-ducks in use, which are a very small variety 
of the common mallard. His reason is both quaint and 
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convincing. When a duck has had a square meal, it keeps quiet 
and grows sleepy. Great as is the avatine appetite, little ducks’ 
bellies get filled faster than big ducks’; and so they leave oft 
quacking and calling sooner, and tuck their heads under their 
wings. The big duck generally has a corner left for a little 
more, and the more corners he has left the more quacking he 
will do. Skelton’s ducks seem all taught to call and quack. He 
himself can imitate the call-note or answering notes of any duck 
whatever. Creeping into the laurels, he will first set the mallards 
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quacking, then the teal croaking, and then make the pintail 
answer him. This advertises the pond to any towl flying near. 
In still, foggy weather all the ducks seem drowsy, stand about 
half-asleep, and will not call at all. In such weather, lest he 
may lose the accessions of strength from birds passing over in 
the mist, Skelton goes out, at any hour of the night which 
the weather, moon, or tide suggests, and, hiding in the laurels, 
will “call” down the fowl as they fly over, or at least signal 
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to them, making them know there are other ducks down 
below them. C. J. CorNisu. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


FreNcH CRESS. 

N the Journal d’Agriculture Pratique for February 2nd there 
is an interesting history of the cress-growing industry for the 
Paris market. ‘The writer begins in the French style with 
a pleasant eulogy of this plant. One cannot imagine, he 
says, an entrecote, a cutlet, or roast fowl without the bed of 

cress of which the greenness shows up the meat in an inviting 
manner. He calls the plant one of the gaieties of the street and 
an ornament of the fruiterers’ shops. The public attribute to it 
miraculous virtues, and the merchants sell it under the name 
of santé du corps. As a matter of fact, doctors are agreed 
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that this plant is of great value in warding off the attacks of 
scrofula and rheumatism. The author tells us that in olden times 
it was only pulled in the wild tufts which show in spring 
on the brook, but at a comparatively early period of history 
its cultivation was begun in Picardy and in Artois, lands 
both of them of running streams and tranquil rivers. In the 
ninth century the cultivation of cress became a commercial affair, 
but it was not until the time of the Napoleonic wars that the 
matter was taken seriously in hand. 

Among the French military and civil officials was a M. Cardon 
who, one winter day, while he was going to Erfurt, a town famous 
sull for its marsh products, saw a part of the valley of the Géra 
where the snow had not continued to lie. The long and deep 
citches were carpeted with a brilliant verdure that reminded one 
of the velvets of Utrecht. His curiosity being aroused he made 
enquiries and found that he had come upon cress-beds fed by 
abundant and tepid streams. Taking a_ business-like view 
of the matter he found out what the rent was, and did 
not leave that part of Germany until he bad made a thorough 
study of the cultivation of cress. Such M. Ardouin-Dumazet 
declares to be the origin of what has become an interesting 
branch of agricultural practice. On his return in 1812, M. Cardon 
undertook to imitate what he had seen. For the purpose of 
establishing his streams he made choice of the valley of the 
Nonette, and made cress-beds at Saint-Leonard, between Senlis 
and Chantilly, helped by workmen whom he had brought 
from Erfurt; but the latter, divining the future of this pro- 
duction in the neighbourhood of Paris, very soon left their 
enterprising patron in order to start the industry on their 
own account. M. Cardon continued alone, and the Vicomte 
Heéricart de Thury has described the works that he set up. 
He put up as boundary to his land a long and high dyke, in 
order to ward off the floods that might otherwise have been able 
to destroy his cress-beds. He then laid out his land in ditches 
12ft. broad by 250ft. long, and afterwards brought the waters 
from the springs into these ditches, which showed a surface of 
about 2,000 square feet ; but the springs, abundant as they were, 
were not sufficient to feed so many canals, and lost in winter, in 
a great measure, the heat necessary to this fine growth of cress, 
so that in the end M. Cardon was obliged to reduce his ditches 
by more than half. Twenty-two years later M. Cardon become 
Mayor of Saint-Leonard, and was able to show an array of cress- 
beds extending to 92,000 square feet. His example bore fruit, and 
many others took up the same kind of cultivation. Such was the 
origin of the famous cress-beds, and the history will be read with 
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great interest by those who know how the plant is cultivated fo; 
the London market in Berkshire. 
A FavourRaBLE SEED-TIME. 

For the time of year the outlook is exceedingly pleasant i) 
the country, and those cheery weather prophets, the birds, ar 
much happier than they were at this period last year. Wood 
pigeons may be heard cooing all day long in the brake, and tin 
little song birds are carolling as merrily as if the winter we: 
really over and gone, while from the lambing fold the shri 
bleat of lambs mixes happily with the other sounds. Tho 
who have already begun to prepare for the spring sowing fi: 
the tillage in striking contrast to what it was at this time la: 
year, when much land was under water altogether and a gre 
deal more so sodden that it was totally unfit for the ploug 
But this year a spell of dry weeks has eliminated much of t! 
moisture from the soil, and unless February, which is always 
fickle month, should suddenly change its character the bed 
which the spring grain is to be laid will be one of the finest f 
many years. All things at present point to a very early season 
although, knowing the caprice of the English climate, one i 
extremely reluctant to indulge in prophecy on the subject. 


PRICES OF SHIRES. 

Mr. Smith Carrington’s sale of shires was extremely lik 
those that have gone before it this year, inasmuch as, though t! 
fairly satisfactory average of £104 4s. per head was reache 
there was no sensational purchase. The top price was on! 
360 guineas, and it was paid for the eight year old ma 
Clumber Maud, by Scarsdale Rocket. It was bought for t 
King’s stud at Sandringham. A still older mare, Hendre Croy 
Princess, by Prince Harold, was bought by Mr. Whitehead for 3 
guineas. Sir Alexander Henderson acquired a three year old {i 
Ivy Fashion, by Corrector I11., for 260 guineas. Mr. Kearns bouy 
three fillies, Folville Petrel, Folville Valentine, and Folville Duch: 
for 240 guineas, 190 guineas, and 175 guineas respectively. Amo 
the other purchasers were to be numbered Lord Burton, $i: 
P. A. Muntz, the Messrs. Thompson, Sir W. Cooke, Sir Oswa 
Mosley, and Lord Rothschild. The last-mentioned bought t 
three-year-old filly Folville Choice, by Markeaton Roy 
Harold, for 115 guineas. It must be admitted, therefore, that th. 
sale was a satisfactory one, since the prices paid for the differen: 
animals were ali solid and good; but there was none of the rag 
to which we were accustomed a few years ago for animals 
supposed to be of exceptional merit, and no prices that could be 
fairly described as extraordinary. 


1H BITTERN. 


O the true naturalist the wild and desert places of our 
islands are unquestionably fascinating, not so much for 
the sentiments of solitude which they foster—for these 
are the nurslings of poets—as for the opportunities 
they harbour for the study of the wild creatures 

which have adopted these regions for their dwelling-place. One 
by one these fastnesses are being reduced, and with them 
disappear the dwellers therein. The drainage of our fens and 
marshes has brought ruin upon what, to our thinking, should be 
reckoned atnong the most seductive of all the wild places to be 
found in this country. Here lived in comparative security a 
host of birds, and many beasts, that are now to be met with 
outside museums only on rare occasions. Among these is the 
bittern, the Botaurus stellaris of works on ornithology. 

Time was when this bird was plentiful, at least in England 
and Ireland, breeding amid the waving reed-beds, which formed 
their haunts. Then it deserved the name of common bittern, a 
name which to-day is a misnomer. 

A ciose ally of the wary heron, the bittern has acquired 
fame, beyond the ranks of ornithologists, on account of the 
remarkable booming sound to which it gives voice during the 
breeding season, a sound pregnant with mystery to those 
privileged to listen to it in these far-off days. It seems generally 
to have been supposed that the bird produced this sound while 
its beak was thrust into a reed stem, or into the mud! Thomson, 
in ‘* The Seasons,” favours the latter view, judging from the 
lines: 

‘* The bittern knows his time, with bill ingulf’d 
To shake the sounding marsh.” 


Chaucer contended that these awesome notes were produced 
while the bill was under -water, and Dryden favours the reed 
theory. Not until recently was the mystery solved. Mr. J. E. 
Harting and my friend, Mr. J. L. Bonhote, are two among a very 
few favoured individuals who have actually watched the bird 
during the production of this sound, and they describe it as being 
made by expelling air from the throat whilst the head and neck 
are held vertically upwards. Nevertheless, the riddle is as yet 


only half-read, inasmuch as the syrinx, or voice organ, and the 
windpipe of this bird present no peculiarities of structure, such 
as we should expect to find, reasoning from what obtains in the 
case of many other birds producing loud and resonant sounds 
Many cranes and swans, for example, have remarkably coiled 
windpipes, along which the air is driven during this time. The 
bittern’s boom may, perhaps, after all, prove to be made in the 
same way as the booming sound of some cassowaries and the 
‘‘brumming”’ of the ostrich. By some this sound is likened t» 
“bellowing”? and by others to ‘‘bumping’”’—hence the name 
‘* bitter-bump”’ by which the bittern is also known. 

After its extraordinary vocal powers the next most wonder/u 
feature about this bird is its plumage. This may be brietly 
described as of a rich golder buff varied with black and chestnut, 
while the iegs and beak are of a grass green colour. Bright 
this coloration may appear to be, it is by no means so amid tie 
reed-beds which form the lurking-place of the wearer of tls 
livery during the hours of daylight. It is, in short, a protective 
coloration. When alarmed these birds do not seek safety in 
flight, but instead draw up the body and extend the neck and 
head to form what may be likened to a long tapering colun 
The effect of this is to cause the longitudinal dark stripe al: 
the front of the neck and breast to form dark lines resemb! 
the interstices between the reed stems; thus at a few yards | 
whole body becomes invisible. As if conscious of the efit 
presented by this attitude, and of the nature of the marki: .s 
of the aspect of the body, the bird takes the great 
care always to keep facing its enemy. Seen from beh 
there would be a risk of detection, inasmuch as, though the b 
feathers, by reason of their dark markings, break up the et: 
of solidity, the neck and head would more or less obtrude the 
selves by reason of the absence of any disintegrating markit 
If threatened, therefore, every effort is made to keep the fron 
the body turned towards the source of danger, and to do this ' 
bird has often to rotate on its axis through more than hal 
circle; when necessary the position of the feet is changed » 
lightning speed, so that the completion of the circle can be ma 
The position of the eyes renders it easy to keep the enem) 
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G. C. Grover. THE ALARM. 
view while this curiously wooden attitude is maintained, since, 
while the head is so carried that the beak is pointing skywards, 
the eyes are looking forwards. So long as a_ respectable 
distance is kept by the enemy, this position is maintained. But 
brought to bay by discovery, a startling change of tactics is 
adopted, and the attitude assumed by the bittern under these 
circumstances is clearly depicted in the picture of the bird 
itself in the aviaries of my friend, Mr. J. L. Bonhote. 
Crouching low, so that the breast touches the ground, 
and with head and neck drawn in so as to be ready to make a 
deadly thrust with the dagger-like bill, every feather is set on 
end, thus adding a look of ferocity that requires some determina- 
tion to challenge. To cross swords, so to speak, with an 
infuriated bittern, or one frenzied by fear, is a serious matter, for 
the beak is sharp and pointed, and can be driven home with 
telling effect. Neither beast nor man, unprotected, would care 
to make a second attack. The terrifying aspect of this bird is 
largely increased by the fact that the feathers down the sides of the 
neck are of great length, and these can be set out on either side 
to form a wide frill. When quiet these feathers are depressed, 
and give the neck a normal appearance. Apparently on account 
of this frill the whole length of the back of the neck, from the 
base of the head downwards, is entirely devoid of covering 
feathers, and is clothed only ina soft down, a fact which is almost 
invariably overlooked in works on descriptive ornithology. 

The bittern is a bird of quite respectable 
size, Measuring some 28in. to 30in. in length, 
and having an expanse of wing of nearly 4ft. 
Though generally regarded as a bird of feeble 
flight, it is yet capable of rising toa great height, 
attained, as in the case of the skylark, by a 
series of spirals. These aerial excursions appear 
to be taken just at dusk, as if to express satisfac- 
tion that the glare of the day and the chances of 
detection are past. To further relieve its pent- 
up feelings the bird gives voice at these high 
altitudes to a cry which has been described as 
singularly resounding, though feeble when com- 
pared with the hollow booming noise made 
during the night, in the breeding season. The 
appetite duly sharpened by this exhilarating 
exercise, the bird returns to earth again to 
feed. 

In the matter of food, variety appears to be 
especially aimed at, its bill of fare embracing 
water-voles, fish, frogs, lizards, and beetles, 
varied with the tender shoots of water plants. 
Occasionally birds appear to be added to the 
dietary; in one instance, indeed, a water-rail 
was taken from the stomach of one of these 
birds. Slippery prey, such as fish and 
frogs, is prevented from escaping the grip 
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of the dagger-like beak by minute serrations along the edges 
thereof. 

Like its near relative the heron the bittern was at one 
time considered uncommonly good eating by our ancestors. 
‘‘In the fourteenth century,” says Mr. Harting, ‘it was so 
common in the Cambridgeshire fens, and so esteemed as an 
edible wildfowl, that the taking of its eggs was prohibited. 
At a Court Baron of the Bishop of Ely, held at Littleport in 
the eleventh year of Edward IL, it is recorded that several persons 
were fined for collecting the eggs of bitterns . . and carrying 
them out of the fen . . to the great destruction of the 
birds . . .” Alas! since that day great changes have taken 
place. The fens remain still habitable, though shrunken in 
area, but the birds which peopled them have almost all vanished. 
Of these perhaps none could be less easily spared than the bittern. 
But this tale of havoc is not restricted to Cambridgeshire and 
the neighbouring counties of Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk: ; 
it is the same all over the country wherever a few acres of reed 
and marsh afforded congenial harbourage. 

That the bittern is no longer a dweller in our midst is put 
down to extensive drainage and reclamation of land for the 
purposes of cultivation. This, it is said, brought with it the 
inevitable extinction of this fine species and its kindred spirits. 
Undoubtedly this is true wherever such reclamation is an accom- 
plished fact. But there still remains enough of reed and marsh 
land to afford sanctuary to a remnant of the host, and these areas 
would still be tenanted, as of old, if it were not for that most 
pestiferous person the collector of “rare birds,” and the man 
with the gun who shoots whatever comes within his range. 
Year after year from December to March, and especially during 
January and February, this country is visited by small parties 
evidently intent on coming to stay—and they do stay, done into 
monstrous shapes by the local bird-stuffers, and put up in halls 
and parlours as objects to be coveted! The same pitiful story 
has to be told of Ireland. 

During the present month no less than five bitterns have 
been shot in England, Brancaster, Heaton, Wigan, and 
Wheldrake Ings each furnishing a victim. The last was kiiled 
in tl: neighbourhood of Pickmere, near Northwich, under 
peculiarly sordid circumstances. The wretched bird had the 
temerity to alight in a farmyard where fowls were being fed, and 
for its trustfulness was knocked on the head with a stick. This 
valiant act was duly chronicled in the newspapers! Perchance 
the slayer may have occasion to repent him of his ruthlessness ; 
inasmuch as it so happens that the bittern is protected throughout 
the year in Cheshire, and consequently he may be called 
upon not only to pay a fine for his killing, but also to forfeit his 
prize. Unfortunately East Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the most 
tavourable county of all, Norfolk, do not extend this protection. 
It is to be hoped that those in authority will see to it that this 
matter is remedied. 

We feel sure that readers of Country Lire will do their best 
to afford the bittern, and others of our fast-vanishing birds, all 
the protection that lies in their power; if only for the reason that, 
for the most part dwellers in the country, at least for considerable 
periods during the year, they are the greatest sufferers. Much of 
the charm of living in the country lies in the study of the habits 
of the various wild creatures to be found there. Those of us 
whose good fortune it is to live where reeds and marshes 
flourish would give a great deal to hear once more the 
boom of the bittern, and to watch, as our forbears watched, 
the evening flight and jubilant croak of this king of the 
swamps. W. P. Pycrart 
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WINTER STARS.—I1. 


By Fiona Mac ceop. 


O know in a new and acute way the spell of the nocturnal 
skies, it is not necessary to go into the everlasting 
wonder and fascination of darkness with an astronomer, 
or with one whose knowledge of the stars can be 
expressed with scholarly exactitude. For the student 

it is needful to know, for example, that the Hyades are Alpha, 
Delta, Eeta, etc., of Yauri, and lie 10° south-east of the 
Pleiades. But as one sits before the fireglow, with one’s book 
in hand to suggest or one’s memory to remind, it is in another 
way as delighttul and as fascinating to repeat to oneself how 
Tennyson in Ulysses speaks of this stellar cluster as 


“*Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades vext the dim sea. . . .” 


or how Christopher Marlowe wrote of them 
** As when the seaman sees the Hyades 


Gather an army of Cimmerian clouds, 
Auster and Aquilon with wingéd steeds. . . .” 


to recall how Spenser alludes to them as ‘the Moist Daughters,’ 
or how our Anglo-Saxon ancestors called them ‘the Boar- 
Throng.’ One must krow that Alpha of Bodtes is the astronomical 
signature of the greater Arcturus, but how much it adds to the 
charm of this star’s interest for us to learn that among its 
popular names are the Herdsman, the Bear- Watcher, the Driver 
of the Wain, and to know why these now familiar names were 
given and by whom. One may grasp the significance of the acquired 
knowledge that this vast constellation of Bodétes stretches from 
the constellation of Draco to that of Virgo, and the numeration 
of its degrees in declination and ascension, and (if one may thus 
choose between the 85 and the 140 of astronomers) that it 
contains a hundred stars visible to the naked eye. But, for some 
of us at least, there is something as memorable, something as 
revealing, in a line such as that of the Persian poet Hafiz, as 
paraphased by Emerson, 
** Poises Arcturus aloft morning and evening his spear ”— 
or that superb utterance of Carlyle in Sartor Resartus, 


‘What thinks BoGtes of them, as he leads his Hunting Dogs over the 
zenith in their leash of sidereal fire ?” 


Not, I may add in parenthesis, that the seekers after astronomical 
knowledge should depend on the poets and romancers for even an 
untechnical accuracy. Literature, alas, is full of misstatements 
concerning the moon and stars. Few poets are accurate as 
Milton is magnificently accurate, his rare slips lying within the 
reach of a knowledge achieved since his day: or as Tennyson is 
accurate. Carlyle himself, quoted above’ in so beautiful a 
passage, has made more than one strange mistake for (as he once 
aspired to be) a student astronomer: not only, asin one instance, 
making the Great Bear for ever revolve round Bootes, but, in a 
famous passage in his French Revolution, speaking of Orion 
and the Pleiades glittering serenely over revolutionary Paris on 
the night of August gth, 1792, whereas, as some fact-loving 
astronomer soon pointed out, Orion did not on that occasion rise 
till daybreak. It has been said of the Moon, in fiction, that her 
crescents and risings and wanings are to most poets and novelists 
apparently an inexplicable mystery, an unattainable knowledge. 
IXven a writer who was also a seaman and navigator, Captain 
Marryat, writes in one of his novels of a waning crescent moon 
seen in the early evening. The great Shakespeare himself wrote 
of the Pole Star as immutable, as the one unpassing, the one 
fixt and undeviating star 





“*. .  . constant as the Northern Star, 


Of whose true fixed and lasting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament.” 


This was, of course, ignorance of what has since been ascertained, 
and not uninstructedness or mere hearsay. Possibly, too, he 
had in mind rather that apparent unchanging aloofness from the 
drowning sea-horizon to which Homer alludes in the line beauti- 
fully translated “* Arctos, sole star that never bathes in the ocean 
wave” . . . of which, no doubt, our great poet had read in 
the quaint delightful words of Chaucer (rendering Boetius)— 
“Ne the sterre y-cleped ‘ the Bere,’ that enclyneth his ravisshinge 
courses abouten the soverein heighte of the worlde, ne the same 
sterre Ursa nis never-mo wasshen in the depe westrene see, ne 
coveitith nat to deyen his flaumbe in the see of the occian, 
al-thogh he see other sterres y-plounged in the see.” 

That constellation ‘y-cleped the Bere,’ how profoundly it 
has impressed the imagination of all peoples. In every age, in 
every country, our kindred on lonely lands, on lonely seas, from 
caverns and camp-fires and great towers, have watched it 
‘incline its ravishing courses’ about the Mountain of the 
North, ‘coveting not’ to drown its white fires in the polar 


seas. Here, however, it is strange to note the universality 
of the Ursine image with the Greeks and Romans and 


the nations of the South, and the universality with the 


Teutonic peoples of designations such as the Wain and 
the Plough. It was not till the Age of Learning set in among 
the Northern peoples that the classic term came _ int 
common use. Thus ina tenth-century Anglo-Saxon manual o 
astronomy the writer, in adopting the Greek Arctos (still use 
occasionally instead of the Bear), adds “which untaught me: 
call Carles-ween,” that is Charles’s Wain, the Waggon. A 
puzzling problem is why a designation which primarily aros: 
from an association of the early Greeks concerning Arkas, thei: 
imaginary racial ancestor, with Kallisto his mother, who ha 
been changed into a great bear in the heavens, should als 
suggest itself to other peoples, to races so remote in all ways a 
the North American [ndians. Yet before the white man had visite: 
the tribes of North America the red men called the constellation by 
names signifying a bear. The historian Bancroft has prove 
that alike among the Algonquins of the Atlantic and of th: 
Mississippi, among the Eastern Narragansett nations and amon; 
the nations of the Illinois, the Bear was the accepted token. 

306tes, the Great Bear, the Little Dipper or Ursa Minor 
these great constellations, with their splendid beacons Arcturus 
the Triones or the Seven Hounds of the North, and the Pol: 
Star— 

‘* By them, on the deep, 
The Achaians gathered where to sail their ships ”— 


and in like fashion all the races-of man since Time was hay 
‘gathered’ the confusing ways of night on all lonely seas and i: 
all lonely lands. 

But best of all, to know this spell of the nocturnal skies 
one should be in the company of fisher-folk or old seame: 
or shepherds, perchance unlettered but wise in traditional lor 
and leal to the wisdom of their fathers. How much more 
value what I have heard from some shepherd on the wide dark 
moors, or from some islesman in a fishing-coble or driftin: 
wherry, on moonless nights filled with a skyey ‘ phosphorescence 


as radiant as that a-dance and a-gleam in the long seethe of the 


wake of a ship, than what I have found concerning scientific stat 
names in books of astronomy. Nothing that I have since learned 
of ‘the Pointers’ has impressed me so much as what I learned as 
a child of ‘the Hounds of Angus,’ nor, in later and fulle: 


knowledge of Polaris, has the child’s first knowledge of the 


mystery and wonder of ‘the Star of Wisdom,’ as pointed out 
and tale-told by an old Hebridean fisherman, or of ‘the House 
of Dreams,’ as sung to me in a forgotten ballad by a Gaeli 
woman of Argyll, been surpassed. 

It was they—herdsmen and mariners, the wayfarer, the nomad, 
the desert- wanderer—who, of old, gave these names to which the 
nations have grown used. It was with the nomad that astronomy 
began. The Chaldzan shepherd, the Pheenician mariner, studied 
the stars and named them and the great constellations which 
group themselves from horizon to horizon in the nocturnal skies. 
They perceived strange symmetries, symbolic images, grotesqui 
resemblances. The same instinct made the Arab of the Desert 
call the Pleiades the Herd of Camels, made the Akkadian call! 
them the Wild Doves, made the Celtic hunter call them the 
Pack of Hounds, made the Teuton peasant call them the Hen 
and Chickens, made the Australian savage cali them (in con- 
junction with the Bear) Young Girls playing to Young Men 
dancing: the same instinct, this, as made the ancient poet of the 
Zenduvesta call them the Seven Beneficent Spirits, or mad 
the modern poet of ‘ Locksley Hall’ liken them to a swarm of 
fireflies, or made the Gaelic poet of to-day image them as the 
Herring-Net. In a word, the instinct of poetry; which is as 
deep as hunger and thirst, as deep as love, as deep as fear, a 
deep as the desire of life. The instinct of the imagination to 
clothe the mysterious and the inexplicable in the raiment of the 
familiar or of recognisable and intimate symbol. 

How infinitely it adds to the beauty of star-names such a 
Aldebaran, Alcyone, Polaris, to know that to the swarthy nomad 
of the desert it imaged itself as one following in a skyey desert 
a camel-driver tracking lost camels, a hound following a quarr: 
a watrior following a foe, a holy pilgrim tracking the difficult way 
of God, so that no name seemed to them so apt as Al Dabara 
the Follower: or to know that to the pastoral Akkadians or t! 
early tillers and hunters of sea-set Greece, looking at the Pleiad 
in winter, Alcyone in its lovely group suggested the Nest of t! 
Halcyon, the summer-bird who had flown to the remote dept! 
of the sky to sit and brood there on a windless wave-unreach¢ 
nest till once again ‘the Halcyon days’ of calm settled on lard an 
sea: or to know that to our own seafaring folk of old, the me 
who voyaged perilously in small and frail craft without compa: 
and with little knowledge of the mysterious laws of the mysterio! 
forces of earth and sea and heaven, Polaris was the one unchan¢ 
ing skyey beacon, the steadfast unswerving North Star, and, si 
lovingly called by our old Saxon forbears the Scip-steorra, t! 
Ship-Star, and by the Elizabethan seafarers the Lodestar 
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Pilot-Star, and by the Hebridean fishermen the Home-Star, and 
y others the Star of the Sea. 


‘* Constellations come, and climb the heavens, and go. 
Star of the Pole ! and thou dost see them set. 
Alone in thy cold skies, 
Thou keep’st thy old unmoving station yet 
Nor join’st the dances of tuat glittering train, 
Nor dipp’st thy virgin orb in the blue western main, 
On thy unaltering blaze 
The half-wrecked mariner, his compass lost, 
Fixes his steady gaze, 
And steers, undoubting, to the friendly coast ; 
And they who stray in perilous wastes by night 
Are glad when thou dost shine to guide their footsteps right.” 
‘he same spirit which animated bryant when he wrote these 
erses in his beautiful ‘ Hymn to the North Star,’ or made one 
{ the Gaelic island-poets allude to it as the Star of Compassion, 
revailed with these Chaldean shepherds and Arabian nomads 
f{ old. They gave the familiar or beautiful names of love or 
ntimate life, and in exchange the taciturn face of heaven lost its 
.errifying menace of silence, and the Night became a comrade, 
became the voice of the poets, of the sages, of the prophets and 
seers, the silver gateways of the Unknown. 
The Hunter, the Herdsman, the Bear- Watcher, the Driver 
of the Wain—how much more we love Bodtes, or, as Chaucer 
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called the constellation, ‘ ye sterres of Arctour,’ because of these 
simple names. ‘The Herdsman, the Hunter, . . . the words 
strike the primitive music. The youth of the world is in them. 
In these few letters what infinite perspectives, what countless 
The Golden Age lies hid in their now impenetrable 


images. 
thickets. Through their branches we may look at the tireiess 


hunter of to-day on the interminable pampas, at the bowed 
trailer in the dim savannahs of the Amazon, at the swarthy 
nomad on the wastes of Sahara guarding his camels like ships 
becalmed in a vast sea of sand, or may see the solitary mountain- 
shepherd in the hill-wildernesses of Spain or Italy, or the Northern 
herdsman toiling against wind and snow on our Gaelic hills. 

Here also is the romance of the stars, as well as that deeper 
and perturbing romance which is disclosed to us in the revelations 
of science. That sense of incalculable distances, of immeasurable 
periods, of unknown destinies and amazing arrivals, which haunts 
the imagination oi the astronomer when he looks beyond the 
frontiers of ascertained knowledge, half-doubting perhaps whether 
even that be not a terrible illusory logic, is almost here. One 
goes back, as in thought one recedes into the beautiful, impas- 
sioned wonderland of childhood. One seems to see mankind 
itself as a child, gone but a little way even yet, looking up 
trustfully or fearfully to the mysterious mother-eyes of a Face it 
cannot rightly discern, in its breath being Immortality, Eternity 
in its glance, and on its brows Inficitude. 


THE WHIP RAY. 


DESCRIPTION of so curious 
and interesting a fish as the 
whip ray, one of the eagle 
rays, cannot but prove of 
interest to those who may 

have had no opportunity of seeing this 
prehistoric-looking creature in its semi- 
tropical home. That it should still 
retain a weird resemblance to the 
existing monstrosities of thousands and 
thousands of years ago is scarcely sur- 
prising, for sharks and rays are the 
oldest-known fishes, being closely allied 
to those extinct forms dating from the 
lower Ludlow beds of the Silurian 
epoch, which are probably the stock 
from which all other fishes were derived. 
They have the skeleton entirely cartila- 
ginous, and much as one would suppose 
in dissecting them that the jaws at least 
were composed of true bone, yet this is 
not so; there is actually no bone in the 
entire body of either shark or ray. 
Another peculiarity: the axis of each 
pelvic fin is developed in the males into 
a clasper connected with the reproduc- 
tive function. The whip ray is vivi- 
parous, hatching her eggs internally and giving birth to perfect 
young, the tails of which are of such an enormous length that 
could they remain preserved from mishap until maturity they 
would measure not less than 18ft. in length, of 3in. diameter 
in the thickest part, tapering to a needle-point. But disasters 
are continually sccurring to these tails, until on an old fish the 
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length rarely exceeds 6ft. Even this leaves a very remarkable 
appendage, which is the more curious from the fact that it is 
apparently of no service whatever to its owner. It is suggested 
with surprising audacity in a modern natural history that the 
tail is used to encircle fish, which are stabbed to death with 
the long spikes at its base; but every observer must have 
noticed that, except for a few inches 
from the root, the ray has little or no 
control over its tail. The line of three 
to five or more serrated spines, of all 
sizes up to 6in. in length, is indeed 
a formidable weapon with which, by 
curling up the back, a considerable 
area can be defended and an opponent 
dangerously stabbed ; but owing to the 
spines of the whip ray being situated 
so close to the body, this fish has far less 
control over them than has the sting ray, 
which withitssingle dart placed one-third 
of the distance along the tail, acts the 
part of a professional fencing-master. 
These spines are worthy of further 
consideration. On the whip ray they 
are often five in number, one being 
the longest. Probably the others are 
growing up to take its place in the 
event of loss or damage, for, in all 
likelihood, if thrust into the flesh of an 
adversary, owing to the entire length 
being barbed, it could not be with- 
drawn without cutting or tearing, and 
it would, in consequence, be wrenched 
from its not too secure hold on the 
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tail. Ordinarily the spines are covered 
with black skin, and the sharp point is 
tipped with, presumably, a tiny bag of 
poison, easily discernible. When the 
spine is thrust, always with a circular 
motion, into anything like tough skin, 
the outer covering slides away, leaving 
the sharp barb exposed, and the poison- 
bag is burst. Those who have experi- 
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’ 
enced a stab from one of these fish 
describe it as a paralysing shock, 
followed by great pain and swelling, 
often accompanied by serious results. 
As a defence against sharks, they would 
probably prove quite ineffective in ‘ 
puncturing the skin; hence, as sharks 
seem their only enemies, it becomes 
another question as to what actual 
service these spines render. The whip 
ray is unlikely to be trodden upon, for, 
unlike the sting ray, it does not bury 
itself in sand; but the latter, when com- 
pletely hidden, may be easily walked 
over, when woebetide the bare-legged 
offender who excites the ire of this 
scorpion-like monster. ‘Eagle ray” 
is a most significant appellation for 
this birdlike fish, with a head much 
resembling an eagle’s. Its mode of pro- 
eression is that of a diver under water, « 
except that, instead of quickly flapping 
the wings, it leisurely undulates the J. Turner-Turner. SECTIONS OF SPINES AND TAIL. Copyrigh 
abnormal pectoral fins, thus travelling ; 
at a rapid rate; and often it takes a 16ft. leap straight into the air, been employed in breaking them. Unlike other rays, the whi 
returning with a report audible at a mile distant, and terminates ray never takes a bait, but is often foul hooked by swimmin 3 
the manceuvre with a succession of lesser leaps, covering some across the line; when this happens the fisher may as well cut a 
goyds. It does so with a grace unapproachable by so clumsy a once, for a large ray could never be landed. These rays are th 
bird as the pelican, with all his practice; but then the intention most powerful and active of all, and give more trouble to t! 
of the two is directly opposed, the object of the latter being to harpooner than would a giant ray of double the weight; bi 
procure fish, whereas the former, having thrown off his suckers, then, save for the spines, they are harmless, nevér breaking u 
is trving to give them the slip. a boat, as the latter sometimes do. -The females and immatu 
Although in a measure repulsive to the eye, there remains fish appear to frequent shallow water about the time the youn 
something fascinatingly handsome about this strangely-shaped are born, but large old fish, probably males, keep out to sea, o1 
mass of 5oolb. weight of living flesh, with 6ft. of switch-like tail, in deep channels, where they may be seen of at least 12ft. across: 
and a spread of nearly oft. from tip to tip of the wing-like fins. but these are very difficult to harpoon. Eagle rays have been 
The upper side appears like polished black rubber, plentifully taken as far from their natural haunts as Ireland, but this ver 
sprinkled with white spots and rings, while underneath is a rarely. As a food fish they much resemble skate, only th 
smooth surface of milky whiteness, broken only by the strangest cartilage is tougher. ‘The unscientific would scarcely select t! 
of mouths and teeth. The whip ray feeds entirely upon shell- saw-fish as a very close relation of the rays, and yet, with tl 
fish, and is consequently provided with a couple of millstones, spiny dog-fish, they are classed in the same order. 
between which shells are crushed sufficiently to extract their J. TurNner-TuRNER. 
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contents, the débris being ejected. These curious teeth, as may 


be seen in the picture, are set in layers upon, in the lower jaw, es J y ‘ 
what resembles a solid tongue. For half its length the THE I ATRIN Of : 
consistency is that of bone, but towards the throat each layer a ; : : 
becomes softer, until it appears like closely-packed fibre. These THkH PH 7t/t kf NGRE S 
, . . # al a 4£hAA h 44). 
layers are always pushing forward to replace those ground away 
in front. The lower plate measures 8in. by 3in., and the upper, T was a long time before | gained the confidence of Joshua 
which is much curved, 5in. by gin. Owing to the large size and Smith. Like all true gipsies, the old man was suspicious 
thickness of the shells crushed, it will be observed, from the worn of a house-dwelling gorgio; and even after years of 
and indented character of the teeth, that great force must have acquaintance it was seldom he could be persuaded to talk freely 
about Romany matters. When I fi 


knew him he was one of the best-known 
of the East Anglian griengres, or hor 
dealers, and a familiar figure at ho: 
sales and fairs. He was then a typica: 
example of the true Romany—a slin 
built, dark-featured, keen-eyed, rest! | 
rover, quite capable of getting the bett 
of a horse-breeding squire in a “dea 
and as fine a horseman as there was 
the Eastern Counties. His wife w 
alive then, and those who remem! 
*Tilda Smith and the way she charn 
silver out of the pockets of superstiti 
fishermen and rustics, know how 
came about that her husband was loo! 
upon as a well-to-do gipsy. His trav: - . 
ling-van was the envy of all the E 
Anglian van-dwellers. I forget h 
much he said it cost hin; but I kn | 
the sum would have bought a cc 
modious and well-appointed house-bo 

It was not until he abandonec 
roving life and settled down in a wo 
land clearing in Suffolk that I got 
really intimate terms with him. 
still dwelt in his van, from which 
wheels were removed to make room 
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settled resident without incurring the displeasure of the 
roving Romanies by being numbered among the despised 
bh ouse-dwellers. 
It must have been our love of the open-air life and the wild 
of the woods, heaths, and fields that often brought us 
‘ther. We would sit for hours on the steps of his van, 
ching the sparrow-hawk beating the bounds of the wood, and 
‘ening to the shrill screeching of the jays; and when dusk 
» on we would almost instinctively revert to the habits of 
primitive ancestors and steal away into the shadow-land of 
wands and hazel bushes, where the badger lurked, the night- 
churred, and the cock pheasant crowed from dusk till dawn. 
sed laughingly to suggest that there must be some strain of 
many blood in my veins, which made me love these midnight 
ibles; and, though old Joshua would not admit there was 
thing of the gipsy about me, he seemed to like me the better 
being able to steal so silently through the underwood as not 
listurb a sleeping bird. 
On returning from these nocturnal rambles, we sometimes 
t for a while in the van, smoking our pipes, and gazing out into 
starlit clearing where the rabbits gambolled and the moths 
ttered among the wild flowers. Then it was that the old man 
wand again told me something about his past life, generally 
a comment upon some incident which had occurred during our 
.mbles. But it was not until we became very intimate that he told 
the story of the ‘‘ Patrin of the Petulengres,” and even then 
sere were things he would not tell me. He would never explain 
vhat was the particular patrin of the Petulengro family. That, 
ie said, was a secret he had no right to reveal; but the story he 
did not mind telling me, which he did in the following words: 
‘More than forty years ago the 
best-known griengro in this part of the 
country was my uncle, Laban Smith. 
House-dwellers used to call him the 
Gipsy King; but he was not one of the 
real Romany krallis, though he was a 
man much looked up to by the travelling 
people. He had a daughter named 
Kthona, who was the handsomest chi I 
have ever set eyes upon. The men of 
her people used to say that when she 
sat by the camp-fire at night the light 
from her eyes put out the fire like the 
sunlight. ‘There was not an unmarried 
Romany chal who knew her who did 
not at some time or other manage to 
draw up his cart or pitch his tent beside 
Laban Smith’s, so that he might see 
Rhona, and more than one well-to-do 
gorger would have taken to a roving 
life for the sake of that girl. But 
Khona, though always ready to joke 
and dance with the lads, gave none of 
them cause to think himself anything 
to her until Gus Herne—one of the 
Yorkshire Hernes—came into Norfolk 
to do a bit of horse-dealing at Norwich 
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well as most of us did, and, as he kept away from Gus, the lad 
never guessed anything was amiss. 

“It was on the tenth night after the fair that he found out 
what was in Laban’s mind. By that time he and Rhona had 
settled between themselves that nothing would suit them but 
travelling together, and they had agreed that he should see her 
father and tell him so. And tell him he did, that very night, 
when the old man came home from the Castle Hill. Laban went 
mad directly he heard it, and he was never right in his mind 
afterwards. He swore that Rhona should never take up with any- 
one who was not a Petulengro—that, as you know, being the 
Romany name for the Smiths—and if she could not find a man of 
her own people to please her she would have to go without one. 
As for Gus Herne, he might take himself off as soon as he liked, 
for if he caught him near his daughter again he would have cause 
to rue it. Then he sent Rhona to her tent, and lay himself down 
outside it till daylight. Gus saw it was no use answering the old 
man’s ravings, so he left him and went to his own tent; but 
during the night he managed to creep round to the back of 
Rhona’s tent and have a few words with her. It was then she 
told him the patrin of the Petulengres, the secret sign, which had 
never before been known to anyone who was not of the Petulengro 
family. 

“Soon after daylight Laban and Rhona left the camp, some 
of us who were early awake noticing that the old man made his 
daughter keep out of sight in their covered travelling cart. Gus 
Herne was nowhere to be seen at the time; but he turned up 
towards evening, and puzzled us by the careless way in which he 
took the chaffing of some of the lads in the camps. You see, they 
did not know Rhona had told him the patrin, so that he could 
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camping on Mousehold Heath, where 

most of the Romans camped at the fair-time, and Gus saw Rhona 
for the first time on the night of the fair. He came home with 
her from the Castle Hill, and she rode one of his best gries from 
the hill to the heath. 

‘Gus was as good-looking a young fellow as you could find 
among the gipsies in those days. He was true Romany; there 
was not another man in the camps could dance like him, fiddle 
like him, or who had such a way with the girls. I was there at 
the time, and could soon see that while he was in sight Rhona 
had eyes for no one else. He danced with her to old Jasper 
Bosvile’s fiddling, promised her a pair of ear-rings finer than any 
she had ever seen, and sat talking with her by the camp-fire 
after the other girls had gone to their tents. I could hear his 
voice as I lay half awake on a spread of brakes (bracken), 
and it seemed to me like that of some night bird crooning to 
its mate. 

“‘ We stayed on Mousehold for some days after the fair, and 
during that time you could never see Rhona without seeing Gus 
Herne. At first her father did not seem to mind seeing them 
together. He was never one to interfere when the young chals 
came after her, though he had a wide eye for the gorgers. But 
after a few days he began to watch her, and it was soon plain to 
him that she cared more for Gus Herne’s little finger than for all 
the other lads in the camps. She was then just twenty years 
old, and, being Laban’s only child, had always had her own way. 
She was the only creature in the world he cared more for than 
for his gries. Now, for the first time, it seemed to come into 
his mind that he might lose her. He was always a quick- 
tempered man, but during the last few days we spent on 
Mousehold he was more like a sulking beast than a man, and 
orly Rhona cared to go near him. Gus did not know him so 


follow and find her whenever the right time came for him to 
seek her. 

«« Now, I am not going to tell you what is the patrin of the 
Petulengres; but no doubt you have heard that the Romans have 
signs by which they let each other know the roads by which they 
have travelled. Wherever there are real gipsies the patrin is 
used, and by means of it stragglers from the vans are able to 
follow their people wherever they go. Sometimes it is a branch 
broken in a hedge and pointed a certain way, or it may bea 
clod of earth or a few stones placed by the roadside. All the true 
vipsies understand these signs; but there are other signs known 
only to the members of one family, and one of these is the patrin 
of the Petulengres. Until Rhona Smith, in the dead of night, told 
Gus Herne this secret sign of her people no man who was not a 
Petulengro had ever known it, and to-day it is known only to the 
gipsy Smiths, for Gus never spoke of it to anyone but a Smith so 
long as he lived. 

‘For about a week after Rhona left Mousehold Gus stayed 
on the héath, paying no heed to the lads who chaffed him about 
losing his girl and not trying to find her. Then he disappeared, 
and it was not until many months had passed | heard of him 
again. At length, however, while I was camping outside 
Colchester, one of the Wardoengres—or Coopers, as you call 
them—told me that Gus had found Rhona Smith, carried her off 
from her father’s camp, and married her. The man who told me 
this did not know how it was done; but along time afterwards | 
heard the story from Gus and Rhona themselves. 

‘** According to Gus’s story, he had not long left the camp on 
Mousehold before he came upon the patrin of the Petulengres. 
Having found it, he set out to foliow the trail. This he had not 
much trouble in doing, for old Laban had set Rhona free as 
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soon as they were well on the road, and the girl made a patrin 
as often as she thought it needful. In tracking her Gus was 
never at fault. The patrin guided him from Norwich to 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft, and all along the Norfolk Coast to 
Lynn, where it led him inland into the lowlands of Lincolnshire, 
Huntingdonshire, and Cambridgeshire. Near one of the patrins 
was drawn a picture of a galloping gri, which meant that Rhona 
wished him to hurry after her; and now and again he saw 
other signs by which she had sent him messages only a Roman 
could read and understand. 

“From Cambridgeshire Laban travelled into Suffolk, and 
six months after the day on which he left Mousehold he camped 
on Broome Heath, a well-known Romany camping ground 
about twenty miles from Norwich. A good number of gipsies had 
come together there, and it was agreed that they should have a 
gipsy ball. They were glad to have Rhona among them, for 
when it got to be known that she would be at the ball, there 
were plenty of young gorger sparks ready to pay a good price 
to join the gipsies and dance with her. 

“On the night before the ball Gus Herne rode into 
Bungay, a little town about two miles from Broome Heath, and 
stabled his gri there. He also bought another horse that could 
move and stay well and was used to the saddle. He knew 
Laban was camped on the heath; but he kept out of the gipsies’ 
sight all next day, and did not go near the camp until dusk-time. 

‘“*The ball began about an hour before sunset. It was a 
fine summer night; there was no moon; but the stars shone 
brightly. All the chals in the camp wore their best fair-going 
clothes, and the chies their black dresses, best ear-rings, and 
blue and red ribbons in their hair. By the time the fiddles 
struck up and the dancing began half the house-dwellers in the 
neighbourhood were on the heath, and nearly all the young 
squires had come to see the fun. There were plenty of good- 
looking girls among the chies; but not one to compare with 
Rhona Smith, whom the gorgers called the ‘Queen of the 
Gipsies.’ All the young sparks wanted to dance with her. 
That night, from all I could hear, she looked her best. As old 
fiddler Chilcott, who led the music, said, ‘ She drew all the men 
to her, and when she spoke to one of them the sound of her 
voice made his heart leap into his throat.’ 
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“The dancing was kept up till midnight; but before th 
couples stood up for the last dance most of the house-dwelle: 
had gone home, leaving only a few young gorgers who had 
made up their minds to stay ti] the end. Rhona had agree: 
to dance with a horse-breeder who had bought one of her father’ 
gries; but just before the fiddles struck up for the last time 
whistle like a redleg’s (redshank’s) call was heard, and the gir 
drew back into the shadow of a covered cart. No one else pai 
any heed to the whistle, and Laban, who was lving half asle« 
by one of the fires, did not hear it at all. When the dan 
began the young gorger was looking everywhere for his partne: 
who had stolen away from the light of the camp-fires and wa 
held fast in Gus Herne’s arms. 

‘‘An hour passed before she was missed, and by that tim 
she and Gus, mounted on their good gries, were galloping acros 
country by the light of the stars. You will believe me when 
say that they left no patrin behind them to show the way th: 
had gone, and though Laban, raving like a madman, searche 
the country up and down, it was weeks before he heard of then 
By that time they were married, and Rhona had: been welcome 
into the camps of the Yorkshire Hernes, who were glad to se 
one of their chals bring to his tent so handsome a chi. ©} 
Laban did not live long after Rhona left him; but he saw li 
and her man again before he died. He had changed a good de: 
by that time, and he soon forgave them. Almost the la 
words he spoke were to Gus Herne, whom he begged never t 
make known to anyone but a gipsy Smith the patrin of th 
Petulengres. And Gus never did.” Wiriiam A. Dutt. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHY 
OF LEAFLESS TREES 


HO is there that does not experience a thrill as he marks t 

] first signs of lengthening days, and simultaneously pictur 
from the recollections of previous years the trees once more 

clothed in leafy loveliness ? Watching for the first blade-ii 

leaves which penetrate the brown earth, a vision of fair flowers playing hi 
and seek amidst the tall grasses is involuntarily conjured up, not perhaps 
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without a sigh that so large a portion of the year is spent in regretting the 
summer past, or awaiting the spring to come. But to the country dweller 
whose love of Nature finds expression in seeking devoutly to depict her various 
moods, not with brush and pencil, in the use of which, maybe, he lacks the 
necessary skill, but by the more direct and realistic methods afforded by the 
camera, the period of watching and waiting should not be an unoccupied vigil. 

It is an old precept that the camera should never be put on the shelf, 
because in winter there are aspects of Nature as appealing as in any other 
Indeed, Edgar Allan Poe, in his ‘‘ Philosophy of Composition,” 
tells us that the highest manifestation of beauty is to be found ina tone of 
sadness. ‘‘ Beauty of whatever kind in its supreme development invariably 
excites the sensitive soul to tears,” from which it might be argued that when 
sunshine is infrequent, and in the dreary sombreness of winter Earth mourns 
the absence of her lord and lover, there is more beauty for the artist and poet 
to discover than in 
the gladder months, 
But the precept of 
winter photography 
has become an old 
song, to which few 
will listen, and, as 
already another winter 
is well-nigh past, and 
once again its manifold 
possibilities are lost, 
we will let it pass 
without further  re- 
proach, and _ look 
ahead. Now, by the 
time Easter falls, and 
the black twigs become 
jewelled in countless 
points with emerald 
buds, or, a little later, 
May Day shows the 
forest-side as through 
a veil of green gauze 
—for the full wealth 
of foliage and tufted 
blossom of may bush 
more usually salutes 
its name-month at its 
passing than at its 
birth —the _ photo- 
grapher may too late 
realise what he has 
missed. Quite soon 
the air will no longer 
numb the fingers as 
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they manipulate focussing-screw or shutter-spring, the keen edge of the sharp 
wind will be softened, and it will be with no great sacrifice of personal comfort 
that the camera occupies us for a while in the field. And it is then, and then 
only, that the wonder of tree-structure is revealed—the ramification of count- 
less branches, each with symmetrical precision dividing into yet slenderer 
branchlets, each variety of tree arranging its infinitude of members on a distinct 
and definite plan. How few amongst the average can identify a tree when it 
is leafless, and yet the difference between trees is as salient and even more 
essential than when the characteristic skeletcn is clothed with leaves. There 
is a very literal sense in the old French proverb, z/ y a fagots et fagots. 

Tne late Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., once suggested to the writer that a 
photographer might confer a very great benefit on artists and naturalists if he 
would systematically photograph a number of typical trees each month from 
the same point of view, thereby recording the relationship between the 
anatomy and = com- 
pleted form of various 
genera and_ species. 
lierein is a good 
suggestion fora whole 
year’s work and study ; 
but there will be some 
who wiil hesitate to 
start upon a scheme 
with the completion 
of which the events of 
the year now begin- 
ning may interfere, 
The amateur photo- 
grapher is rather an 
impulsive creature, 
working now and 
again in a_hand-to- 
mouth fashion; and 
so we wili be content 
with the present. 
Grant me that there 
is beauty in the leaf- 
less tree, and that by 
the growth of its 
branches each variety 
is expressive of a 
human emotion— 
pliant and yielding, 
tapering and aspiring, 
twisted and gnarled, 
as having fought with 
unequal success the 
warring elements of 
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spreading and majestic, with ample sweep and gracious curve—and grant me 
you must that all this is best seen when laid bare as in the present season. 

Now if we are preparing to make a number of studies of single trees, or 
groups of trees, it may be that we snall find the necessity of a lens of rather 
shorter focus than we customarily use for landscape work. The short-focus, 
or wide-angle, lens, as it is also termed, will often in general work include so 
much foregrounc as to make it appear out of proportion to the rest, and we 
get what is perplexingly termed fals2 perspective ; but in the present case we 
shall need to include but little foreground—say, }in. on a quarter plate, or 
1in. to rjin. on a whole plate, according to whether we use the plate length- 
upright ’—but we shall need to include the topmost crest of inter- 
lacing twigs spread out against the light sky. Probably a lens of 3%in. to 
4in. focus on a quarter plate will be none too short. Now have a care as to 
the direction of the light. The subject may seem so simple, there are so 
few broad spaces on which the light can play, that it may appear unnecessary 
to consider the illumination. But remember the branches are round, and 
if the light is behind them—that is, in front of the lens—they will be 
nearly certain to come out as mere flat, black ramifications. Moreover, 
recollect that whilst the majority of the branches seem to spread out right 
and left, there are some which stretch towards you, and these will be best 
depicted if the light falls well on to the tree, the sun being on your side of 
it somewhere behind the camera. 

Again, the sun at this time of year is lower in the heavens than in 
summer, which is another reason why winter and early spring are best for the 
portrayal of tree anatomy, apart from the fact that there is no envelopment ; 
so choose, if possible, an afternoon light, say, two or three o’clock, and—chief 
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precaution of all—beware of what js 
known as ‘‘halation.” Even wit} 
good light the tree stems are yery 
dark, as compared with the light y 


which serves as a background, «nd 
hence the exposure necessary for them, 
if the detail of bark and knots is to 


be secured, will be very much greater 
than that required for the sky; ond 
hence you may, unless precauti ins 
are taken, encounter that very | js. 
figuring fault of halation which sh. ws 
itself by the sky encroaching on he 
outline of the finer branches as tho oh 
a little cloud of mist had drifted «ve 
them. You will have noticed he 
same thing in summer landse pe 
pictures in which the outline of 
foliaged trees, which should be © sp 
and clear against the sky, is faint nd 
misty. There is no need to ! -re 
explain the cause of this, bey n 
saying that the necessary exposur: ‘or 
the darker parts of the scene as 
been so long, that the light from he 
sky portion has had time to pene: «te 
the whole thickness of the film, 11 
to be reflected back again from he 
surface of the glass plate; and bec se 
the density of the glass differs n 
that of the air, the rays of ligh: are 
bent or refracted, and do not c me 
back to the same point as th: at 
which they first entered the film. So 
we get a spreading of the ligh —a 
local fogging. This is on the ass np- 
tion that you are using glass plates; 
with thin films, the trouble, though 
not quite absent, is much more rare. 
Halation on a glass plate negative 
can be partly or even wholly cued, 
but at some trouble and great risk to 
the general well-being of the whole, 
and as prevention is better than cure, 
and prevention quite simple, it will 
be but prudent to adopt a preventive 
measure. It is merely to use backed 
plates. The recommendation to use 
backed plates is like the recommenda- 
tion to photograph all through the 
winter—not one amateur in a hundred 
acts on the advice, although well 
knowing it to be good, But then 
how small a percentage of people 
insure their lives or anything else! 
An article such as this is written for 
the guidance and help of those who 
need guiding, 
country—too free, one sometimes 
thinks—the reader must do as he 
pleases. The fact that nearly all 
makes of plates can be obtained ready 
backed removes the excuse that it is 
**such a bother,” forif it is too much 
trouble to back the plates yoursel! you 
ought not to begrudge 3d. per dozen 
for having them done for you; but, 
trouble or no trouble, plates for use 
on leafless trees must be backed. 
Copyright. One concluding observation: 
Let the exposure be a liberal one. 
The plates being backed, there is little risk of over-exposure. That is another 
reason for having them backed. All your flat, weak, gloomy negatives would 
have been bright and crisp ones on backed plaies; and the full exposure 
should be followed by a development with a diluted developer, using, !«t us 
say, twice the amount of water prescribed in the formula, the object being to 
avoid the light sky coming as a dead white. You want to get your delinea- 
tion of tree branches clear, distinct, and crisp against a grey background, not 
a white one; that is to say, supposing the background is sky, and not other 
trees or a hillside. There is no difficulty about this, or the present «ticle 
should deal with methods of procedure at greater length. The fact i», the 
amateur photographer stands in greater need of being told what to do ‘han 
how to do it. A. HorsLey HINTON 


IN THE GARDEN. 


SHRUBS UNDER TREEs. 

ANY amateur gardeners are perplexed when they have to ‘ant 
under trees. What will grow in the shade of spreading | :g! 
and defy the drip, drip of winter and summer rains? \\— are 
frequently asked this question, and it may be appro} tely 
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and this being a tree 


answered at the present time, when planting of shru und 
dwarf trees is still possible. It happens frequently th the 
desire is not so much to cover the ground as to shut out some unp) <ant 
view which can be discerned between the lower boughs and the groun nd 


for this purpose evergreens should be selected. There is necessarily a 
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,oice; but the most likely shrubs to succeed are Box, Yew, and a Holly-like 
hrub known as the Osmanthus. Hollies grow in a wild way, but only a few 
-ars elapse before they become thin and straggling, welcome for the fresh 
reen of the leaves, but not as a screen, or even as a shelter. Of evergreens 

larger growth, Yew, Box, as already mentioned, Portugal and common 
aurel, Aucubas, and the common Pontic Rhododendron may be planted. 


irubs of very dwarf growth that seldom fail are the well-known Rose of 


varon (Hypericum calycinum), Gaultheria Shallon, Skimmias, Pernettyas, 
dthe Ivy. It is impossible sometimes, under the Beech and the Elm, to 
ax anything to thrive except the Rose of Sharon and Butcher’s Broom, but 
ese are safe when a few good soakings of water are given during the first 
mmer after planting. When the trees are thin, and the boughs do not 
read over a large space, colour may be given to the undergrowth by 
oupings of hardy Azaleas, which have flowers of beautiful shades of crimson, 
range, saffron, yellow, salmon, and _ scarlet. No hardy shrub is more 
splendent than the Azalea, and the varieties or hybrids of recent years have 
etals which meet to form a flower that looks one straight in the face. When 
e Azalea thrives, it is probable that the list may be extended by including 
1e Mock Orange (Philadelphus), which pours its fragrance into the early 
immer air, the beautiful white Broom, and the Forsythias, which toss their 
»wer-shoots in the wild winds of March—a fountain of colour when the 
oodland scarce shows a leaf. There is a joyousness in the Forsythia which 
eems peculiar to itself. It opens with the spring, and is covered with bright 
loom when the Crocuses are carpets of colour in bed and borJer, and, 
hough the growth is extravagant, it is not difficult to keep it in restraint 
vith judicious pruning. 
THE Best SWEET PEAs, 
The list of Sweet Peas has swelled considerably during the past few 


vears, but the favourites of yesterday are, so to say, superseded by those of 


to-day. The leading variety for 1905 
is called Gladys Unwin. The writer 
has not seen it in flower, but a 
coloured illustration of it shows a 
flower of pure pink colouring, and 
a certain boldness of form without 
a suggestion of coarseness.” A well- 
known Sweet Pea authority writes of 
it: ‘*I can see a great future for 
Gladys Unwin. It bears a close 
resemblance to the renowned Countess 
Spencer in having the same ex- 
quisitely-formed standard; the colour 
is the softest pink. The blooms are 
large, substantial, and usually borne 
fouron a stem. Some readers wiil 
be interested in knowing that Messrs. 
Watkins and Simpson are offering a 
prize of £5 5s. for six bunches of 
this variety at the National Sweet 
Pea Society’s Show in July. Henry 
Kckford is the name of a much-praised 
variety. Its colour is superb—a rich 
orange salmon. Countess Spencer 
must, of course, be included, not- 
withstanding its irritating habit of 
sporting ; and to complete a trio of 
the same character choose John 
Ingman, which is a grand _ rose 
crimson. As far as England was 
concerned, Scarlet Gem was some- 
thing of a failure last season, but it 
flourished magnificently in Scotland, 
If it is grown, let the position be 
either well shaded or where shade 
can be readily afforded. For a deep- 
coloured variety I regard King 
Edward VII. as easily the best. 
There are several fine blues in vary- 
ing shades, among the most com- 
mendable being Romola, Piazzani, 
Miss H, C. Philbrick, Flora Norton, 
and Mrs, George Higginson, jun. 
Striped varieties have not attained, 
and are not likely to attain, such 
widespread popularity as those of 
more decided hues; but two that are 
worthy of consideration and trial by 
those partial to these are Dora Breac- 
more and Unique, both of which are 
of excellent form and size and per- 
fectly refined. I must not omit to 
mention Bolton’s Pink, which I regard 
as one of the finest Sweet Peas in 
cultivation. Its beauty lies in the 
standard, which is perfect in form 
and bright pink in colour.” The 
following is a well-chosen selection of 
varieties: White, Dorothy Eckford 
and Mont Blanc—the last-named is 
specially recommended for its early 
flowering ; crimson, Salopian and 
King Edward VII. ; rose, Lord Rose- 
bery and Prince of Wales; pink, 
Countess Spencer and Prima Donna; 
blush, Duchess of Sutherland; blue, 
Navy Blue and Countess Cadogan ; 
yellowish shade, Ilon. Mrs. Kenyon; 4. Horsley Hinton. 
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orange, Miss Willmott; lavender, Lady Grizel Hamilton; mauve, Mrs. Walter 
Wright; violet, Duke of Westminster; magenta, George Gordon; marone, 
Black Knight; Picotee edged, Dainty; red striped, America; bicolor, Jeannie 
Gordon; fancy, Gracie Greenwood and Agnes Johnston. 

THE SWEEtT BRIAK ROSE FOR AN EXPOSED GARDEN. 

A correspondent asks a very interesting question: ‘‘ Please tell me the 
best Sweet Briar Rose for an exposed garden and the general culture required.” 
To this we reply that if a hedge is desired, select the common sort, which 
is very hardy and is always raised from seed. When a Rose is propagated 
in this way it means that there is no trouble from suckers, the result always 
of grafted plants. As a rule the plants of the beautiful Lord Penzance Briars 
are budded ; that is, buds of the Briar variety are grafted, so to say, on toa 
foreign stock, which occasionally usurps the place of the flower we desire 
to see. The Lord Penzance Briar Roses are very charming, the leaves 
fragrant, and the flowers of varied colour. No Roses make more charming 
hedges, but unfortunately the flowers have a brief life, happily followed 
by heps or hips of brilliant colouring. The finest crimson hybrid is 
Anne of Geierstein. Other good hybrids are Amy Robsart, which has 
pink flowers, and Lady Penzance, yellow shaded with buff and orange. The 
Sweet Briar revels in a deep loamy soil inclined to clay; but before planting 
trench the ground well, mixing with it well-decayed farmyard manure, a 
little old mortar refuse, and burnt garden material. Plant at any time between 
October and April, but if you plant now, take care that the roots are not 
dry. When this is the case dip them in a bucket of thin mud_ before 
transferring them to the ground. When the ordinary Sweet Briar is chosen, 
never select large plants. If a thick hedge is desired, plant a double row, 
allowing five plants to the yard. After a year has elapsed cut down the 
growths to within rft. or 15in. of the soil. The subsequent treatment consists 
of removing dead shoots and overcrowded growths. 
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E have seen that this August Sunday of 1617 was 

Hoghton’s high festival, long to be remembered 

in that country-side in all its doings. For many 

years its details would be lovingly recalled. The 

sermon might at last lose itself in the memory of 

other sermons, for such is the fate of a sermon; but that glorious 
dinner, that monumental supper, the majesty of the King, the 
shining coats of his lords and the wonder of the masking — 
these would remain. And the ends of the land were to 
hear something of that day’s work at Hoghton, for at some 
time on this busy Sunday a petition was carried up to the 
King by Lancashire folk with a complaint that they were 
debarred by the harsh rule of magistrates and ried from taking 
their lawful recreation upon Sund: ay and holy days after evening 
prayers. The cruel orders of the High Commission of 1579, 
which forbade Sunday piping and minstrelsy, Sunday bear- 
baiting and bull-baiting, the superstitious ringing of bells, 
drunkenness and gaming, rankled in their free Lancashire 
spirits, and the good cheer and good sport of Hoghton had 
brought their sovereign in a mind to redress some of their woe. 
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The British Solomon was of opinion that papists and puritans 
must be infesting the country-side. He rebuked the “ Jewishly 
inclined ” who would make a Sabbath of a Sunday, and gave hi: 
royal word in favour of such lawful recreation as dancing, 
archery, leaping and vaulting, May games, Whitsun ales and 
morice dances, the maypole, and the rush-decking of churches, 
Bear-baitings and interludes he would have none of, and the 
meaner sort were not to play at bowls in imitation of their 
betters. I*rom this petition at Hoghton came next year’s 
“ Book of Sports,” and from the ‘ Book of Sports” arose som« 
of that puritan opposition which was at last to have its stern 
way with maypoles and May games. 

Sir Richard had been made, six years before, a baronet of 
King James’s first batch, the eighth of those eighteen created on 
May 22nd, 1611. Of those eighteen baronetcies nine are now 
extinct. The descendants of six more must be looked for in the 
House of Lords; Bacon, Hoghton, and Shelley alone remain 
amongst the baronets. No further honours for the Hoghtons 
came from their lavish welcome to the King, but before he went 
away towards Lathom on the Monday he knighted Sir Arthur 
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Lake and Burghley’s young Lancashire kinsman, Sir Cecil 
Trafford. He went away, but the merriment did not die down 
for his going. He had hardly gone before ‘a man was almost 
slain with fighting,” and Sir Richard led the Asshetons and 
Sherbornes and Traffords down to his cellar, and drank kindly 
with everyone ‘in all manner of frindlie speake,” until, as 
Nicholas Assheton has it, all in the cellar were ‘“‘as merry as 
Robin Hood and all his fellowes.” And all is not over with 
Monday’s doings, for the diarist records on the Tuesday, that 
‘‘all this morning we plaid the Bacchanalians.” Legend will 
have it that Sir Richard was a man of six-bottle capacity, so 
Nicholas Assheton sinned in good company. 

With these great Jacobean days the short prosperity of the 
new tower of Hoghton ended. The next baronet, Sir Gilbert, 
was up for the King with many of his house. William Hoghton 
of Park Hall died a Colonel of Horse at the first battle of 
Newbury. Roger, the baronet’s brother, was slain by a cannon- 
ball on Hessam Moor, in 1643. Gilbert, the baronet, escaped 
from the storming of Preston, but Hoghton fell to Captain 
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falling into sad ruin, the timbers crumbling away and the walls 
falling in. Not until the days of the ninth baronet did the 
Hoghtons turn again towards their old home. Sir Henry 
Hoghton, who died in 1876, began to restore the house of his 
fathers, and, with mistaken archeology, ‘‘restored”’ his own 
surname into ‘de Hoghton.” In 1880 the work of restoration 
was so far advanced that Sir Charles de Hoghton, the tenth 
baronet, could come back again to be Hoghton of Hoghton 
Tower, and in the first year of the twentieth century Sir James 
de Hoghton was able to celebrate with a commemorative inscrip- 
tion at once the work’s end and the coming of age of his heir. 
The house now stands again staunch and strong, with 
stone walls prepared for many generations of Hoghtons to 
come. In all things the original work has been followed and 
made good. The plan, as will be seen from our illustrations, is 
that of a quadrangle of irregular outline, approached by a greater 
courtyard of servants’ quarters, farm buildings, and stables, 
which is entered through a towered gateway, flanked by two 
lesser towers. Over the outer gateway is a panel with pilasters 
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Starkie and his troopers, upon whom the house had its revenge, 
when a great gatehouse tower between the two courts was 
blown by a fire amongst the powder-barrels, killing Captain 
Starkie and some sixty of his men, or two hundred of them, as 
other accounts have it. Sir Gilbert died soon after, and his family 
were left to compound for their crippled estate with the 
Parliamentary Commissioners. His grandson, Sir Charles, 
stood by the old house and repaired it in some sort, as is shown 
by a stone with his initials, but after his death, in 1710, the 
Hoghtons dwelt in their manor house of Walton, and the tower 
went slowly to decay, a farmer occupying a few rooms on 
one side of it. Sir Henry Hoghton, the fifth baronet, lived ata 
time when the cavaliers of Hoghton had come to be affected 
by the puritanism they had once ridden against. When the 
Jacobite gentry of Lancashire were rising for King James, in 
1715, Sir Henry stood steadily for King George and opposed the 
rebels at Preston. His reward came in a commissionership of 
forfeited estates. His nephew and heir, Sir Henry, the seventh 
baronet, and his son after him, were amongst the very few 
country baronets of the eighteenth century who professed the 
religion of Protestant dissenters. 

All this time the ancient house of Hoghton Tower was 
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and double pediment, having upon it a broken figure of Samson 
slaying the lion, a figure upon which much useless guessing has 
been spent, some seeing in the composition a knight struggling 
with a griffon. On the other side of the gateway is the shield 
with the helm and crest of Thomas Hoghton supported by 
two bulls. 

The history of such a house in the future must run side 
by side with the history of the industrial North. It may be that 
in this corner of England the great industry has not yet eaten 
its fill, and that, ringed round with chimneys and factories, the 
lords of Hoghton will at last abandon lands which, grown to 
vast values by reason of the towns which hem them in, have yet 
lost the peace and sweet air which once made them pleasant 
and desirable. Even so the Traffords, after many centuries 0 
ownership, have been driven from their ancient home at 
Trafford, and the like fate hangs over many Northern houses. 
Not the North alone is threatened, for Kent, on the Stock 
Exchange at least, has been a coal-bearing Black Country an; 
time these ten years, and that Greater London which is Meane: 
London is still lapping up the green fields at its edges. 

When we consider these things we shall listen with at 
easier mind to those who prophesy to us day by day of th 
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coming downfall of English commerce. The mills will be 
empty and the chimneys cold, the voice of the fly-wheel will be 
heard no m-_re in the ijands. Nature will leap back into her lost 
fields, the close timber of Hoghton Park shall spring again, to 
shelter once more the red deer in great plenty, the boars and the 
white and spangled bulls of the chronicle, noble sport for the 
X-ray shaft of the hunter who shall come over sea from the 
crowded towns on the Zambesi banks to hunt in the silent forest 


fo a3. 


that was Lancashire. 


SCORPIONS, SPIDERS, 
AND CENTIPEDES. 


HE dangerous creatures that the man in the street would 
describe as insects—the scorpions, spiders, centipedes, 
and their kinsfolk—have little or no meaning in these 
latitudes. The scorpion is known only in the Zoo or 
Museum; the centipede exists in our gardens only in 

an innocuous form that a wren may devour with impunity; the 
spider, even when it grows to appreciable dimensions, is a 
skulking tyrant in the fly world, and need have no terrors for ‘any 
animal greater. But some of us have known the breed in other 
lands, where they feed on small birds and rodents—bloodsuckers 
of dreadful appetites. Between the spiders and scorpions, those 
greyish, lobster-like foes of every living thing, which lurk in old 
walls and beneath the débris of ruins, silent, patient, giving the 
sting that kills and then sucking the victim’s blood, there are 
points in common. This very habit of sucking blood is shared 
by them, for the scorpion does not tear its victim’s flesh with 
pincers, like a crayfish, but sucks the juices through a smail and 
tubular mouth not unlike that of spiders. Both ot them breathe 
through lung-openings in the abdomen, and in each the number 
of legs is eight, not six, asin insects. The latter class, which 
form the food of the smailer spiders, are erroneously regarded as 
safe if they have wings to fly. Even in this country there are 
spiders which run so swiftly, and leap with such precision, that, 
apart from the aid of webs, few but the largest insects are 
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secure from their attacks. Nor, elsewhere in the world, is so 
dangerous a combination as a flying spider entirely unknown. 
In European countries, it is true, the nearest approach to such a 
robber of the air is found in the tiny individuals which sail on 
gossamer airships, a mode of motion which is, if not involuntary, 
at any rate devoid of such steering-gear as is dreamt of by 
M. Santos Dumont. But in Australia there are parachuting 
spiders which sail obliquely down from the tree-tops, perchance 
in imitation of the parachuting phalangers of that region, and 
these must be deadly to encounter. Let us give the spider its 
due. Even those who willingly concede its diligence, grudge it 
the undeniable attribute of cleanliness; and readers of that classic 
satire, ‘‘ The Battle of the Books,” will recall a most unfair 
allusion to dirty habits, which have no being save in the writer’s 
imagination. 

Few created animals are more loathsome than the scorpion. 
There is a graceful beauty in the deadliest snake, in the fiercest 
tiger, even in the banded wasps and hornets ; but in the scorpion 
there is nothing but foulness. The creature’s bite varies in its 
results, possibly according to the condition of the scorpion 
itself, but more probably according to that of the person bitten. 
I know of one case of a man, an American, who was repeatedly 
bitten by the scorpions of that region without on any occasion 
suffering more than a few hours of discomfort. In Morocco 
I have seen lads handle scorpions without a sign of fear, letting 
them crawl on the palm of their hands, even laying them on 
their eyes, and all for a quarter of a dollar! I was told at the 
time that the skin of the open hand, stretched tight, gave the 
scorpion no purchase with which to get its weapons in play. 
These lads frankly took the risk, such as it was, for gain, 
just as there are men and women who enter the dens of 
lions for a nightly wage from a music hall. What was, however, 
far more remarkable was the patent indifference with which a 
gang of Moorish masons went to work barefooted in the 
crumbling results of their own iconoclasm—they were engaged 
in pulling down an old building of hallowed associations—in 
the {ull knowledge that every blow of their picks on the 
falling walls set fresh scorpions free to writhe over their feet 
and legs, for they were buried in the accumulating rubbish 
almost up to the knees. )To their way of thinking, the creature’s 
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reputation was more evil than its bite. Yet a little nephew 
of the Grand Vizier’s had been slain by a scorpion in his 
cradle less than a month earlier! That gentleman, who has 
slept with his fathers these five years, laughed uproariously 
when he was told that I was bringing back two jars of 
living scorpions to give to the Zoo. The scorpion in India 
and Ceylon is said invariably to take its life when surrounded 
with a ring of fire, but the Cape species, according to Professor 
Lloyd Morgan, does nothing of the kind. It is interesting to 
know that the tic polonga, one of the most dreaded snakes of 
Ceylon, shows similar suicidal tendencies when provoked. 
Centipedes are a third group of allied carnivorous creatures. 


THE 


HE introduction of animals, birds, and insects from one 
country or district to another is a practice needing 
considerable care and discretion, as, apart from the 
undesirable influence it may have on the native fauna, 
it is likely to cause much confusion in, and minimise 

the value of, future work on geographical distribution. No such 
dangers existed, however, in the recent attempt to re-establish 
the great bustard in England, and one can but regret that the 
immense trouble and expense of the experiment have resulted 
in all but complete failure. Sixteen young birds were imported 
from Spain in the spring of 1goo, which, after a short period of 
captivity, were liberated in the most suitable part of all England 
for their safety, namely, in the most secluded part of the 
Breck-land of Suffolk, the very country where the last of the 
indigenous bustards lingered up to the middle of last century. 

It may, perhaps, savour of prophesying after the event, but 
considering the ordinary risks of death so large and conspicuous 
a bird would be liable to during the three or four years which 
must elapse before they would be likely to breed, it was a great 
mistake to turn them adrift so soon. Surely a far better plan 
would have been to have kept 
them in such semi-captivity as 
would have ensured their safety 
until they had had an oppor- 
tunity to increase; this would 
not have been difficult had they 
been pinioned and their wander- 
ings restricted with  rabbit- 
netting. It is more than pro- 
bable that in this way the 
majority would have attained 
the breeding age, and produced 
some young; these, allowed 
their full liberty, would have 
been more likely to remain in 
the district than were the im- 
ported birds. <As it was, the 
ill-fated sixteen were gradually 
reduced in number by various 
accidents; one was killed by a 
dog, others wandered and were 
shot, so that in less than two 
years only five remained. Had 
they kept to the Breck district 
they would have been compara- 
tively safe, but in March, 1902, 
three of them wandered into 
Cambridgeshire; two were re- 
ported as seen near Croxton, and 
there their history ends. On 
March 16th a man came to me 
and related how he had caught 
a large bird at Girton (a village 
about three miles from Cam- 
bridge), and suggested that I 
might like to buy and stuff it! 
His description left little doubt 
as to the identity of his capture. 

The next morning Ibicycled W. Farren. 
over to Girton, and there, sure 
enough, was a fine male bustard, looking quite unhurt and in 
good plumage. It was confined in a small shed, where with 
difficulty | took some photographs of it, one of which is repro- 
duced. The man who had captured it told me it could fly fairly 
well for a short distance, but that he had run it down and tired 
it out, until at last, after several flights, it had dropped into a 
large dry diich, from which it could not rise quickly enough to elude 
him, so he had fallen into the ditch atop of the bird and captured it. 
After considerable explanation—for the rural mind seldom takes 
the Wild Birds’ Protection Act seriously—I convinced him that 
he had in capturing the bustard rendered himself liable to the 
law, a transgression he might expiate, and possibly in addition 
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Some of them glow with luminosity in the darkness; for what 
purpose they do thisis one of Nature’s riddles. Such living lamp 
may possibly be immune from night-birds that would otherwise 
devour them, but they must, unless the light can be switched 
on and off at pleasure, also find it very difficult to stalk their 
prey. It is remarkable how many of the lower creature: 
share this carnivorous taste. Even locusts sometimes show it 
while the black slug (Arion) of English gardens has been known 
to devour silkworms, and even to pay special attention to th 
moths when depositing eggs. It one greenhouse at Teignmout} 
a large number of the moths disappeared, and, at length, 
slug was caught in the act. FP. G. AFLALo. 


GREAT BUSTARD IN ENGLAND. 


gain for himself something by way of reward, by taking goo 
care of the bird until I could arrange for it to be handed over t 
those who were interested in its welfare. Within a week th 
wanderer was taken back to Suffolk and liberated on Icklinghan 
Heath, where the remaining survivors—a male and female- 
were evincing an interest in each other that warranted th: 
supposition that they had paired. Had there been one mal 
and two females all might have gone well, but with the revers 
proportion it proved a case of ‘“two’s company, three’s none,” 
and after three or four weeks of open rivalry the male fron. 
Girton drove the other away. The defeated bird, with wha 
may have been a desire to escape from the scene of his humilia 
tion, but more probably with the promptings of a natural instin: 
to seek another mate further afield—for how should he know 
that, apart from his rival and late fickle spouse, he was the on! 
bustard in England ?—left the sanctuary of the Breck, and 
crossed into the Cambridgeshire fens. 

On April 20th, which must have been within two or thre 
days of its arrival in the district, | had a grand view of it. 
was bicycling from Wicken Fen along the Upware road, and 
the bustard flew low across th: 
road not more than 2oyds. 
ahead of me; for atime it flapped 
heavily across Waterbeach Fen 
about 6ft. from the ground, then 
it rose high up,and as it did so 
its flight became easy, and witli 
strong, slow beats of its wing 
it flew straight over Waterbeach 
village, then circling sharp back 
to the left it finally disappeared 
in the direction of Bottisham and 
Swaffham Fens. All the sum 
mer it remained in the district, 
and every effort to protect it 
was made by the farmers whos: 
land it frequented ; police notice: 
were posted in all the villages 
setting forth the penalties fo: 
harming it; in short, the bustard 
was treated like a distinguished 
stranger. 

With the opening of the 
shooting season came a fresh 
anxiety for its safety, for th 
sportsman is apt to shoot first 
and enquire afterwards; but s 
well was the bustard advertis« 
that it safely passed unfired at 
out of shot of more than one 
shooting party. On one occasio:: 
it rose within toyds. of one « 
the guns, who shouted a warn 
ing cry of ‘* Don’t shoot ; it’s th 
bustard,” just in time to stay th 
hands of one or two strangers t 
the district, and the noble bir 
passed safely down the whol 
line of guns, giving all a fin 
view. Three days afterwards, 01 
September 25th, it was shot while crouching among some cabbage 
by a farmer who pleaded ignorance of the identity of the bird, : 
plea which availed him little, and he was treated to a practica 
demonstration of ignorance of the law being no justification « 
the breach. The dead bustard passed through my hands fo: 
preservation; it was a full-grown male, but in very poor con 
dition, weighing but 14lb. It appeared to be in full moult an 
had no * whiskers.” In Howard Saunders’s ‘* Manual of Britis 
Birds” it is stated that the great bustard moults im ,May 
shedding all its flight feathers simultaneously, when, for a tim: 
it is incapable of flight. The flight feathers of the bird 
examined were in various stages of moult and growth, som 
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new feathers were quite small, some fully grown, while some of 
the old feathers were still unshed. 

I do not advance this individual instance as disproving 
Howard Saunders’s assertion; but Mr. Hill, Lord iveagh’s head- 
keeper, told me that he had had the imported birds under close 
observation, and they were at all times able to fly well. When 
I found the shot bird was moulting in September, I made 
enquiries as to the state of the survivors, and was informed that, 
as in previous years, they commenced to moult in August, and, 
as far as could be ascertained, were clean moulted by the end of 
September. 

To return to the surviving pair of birds. These had a nest 
in the end of May, 1902, and the female sat for nearly five weeks 
on two infertile eggs. In June, 1903, another nest was made, 
and three eggs were laid, which again proved to be infertile. 
The female deserted after sitting for about a month. Early in 
July, before the eggs were removed, I went over to photograph 
them 7 sttu. Ona fallow, ablaze with Viper’s bugloss, poppies, 
thistles, and bladder campion, and probably within half a mile of 
where the indigenous bustards last attempted to breed, some 
seventy years ago, I was shown 
the nest—a _ large, shallow 
hollow, scraped in the ground, 
and sparsely lined with dry 
rye straw. A number of large 
stones in the nest had every 
appearance of having been 
placed there by the bird. 
The depression was irregular 
in shape, having apparently 
been enlarged on that side 
used by the bird in her coming 
and going; it measured roughly 
20in. by 14in. The eggs were 
strongly coloured, well marked, 
and large, measuring 3°3in. by 
2‘4in. <A third futile attempt 
was made in 1go4. The sitting 
bird was accidentally disturbed 
by a farm-hand, and the eggs, 
two in number, were placed 
under a_ hen, but, like 
those of preceding years, were 
infertile. 

With regard to the time 
of moulting of these imported 
birds being two months later 
than that given by Howard 
Saunders, it must be noted 
that the eggs laid in Suffolk 
during the last three years 
were very late compared with 
the Continental nesting dates. 
In each year the Suffolk eggs 


were laid in the end of May /™. Farren. 
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or in June, whereas in Spain 
incubation commences in April. 
This may, and probably does, 
account for the difference in 
the date, but not in the method 
of moulting the flight feathers. 
The latter may be due to 
altered conditions. 
WILLIAM FARREN. 


LA TRAPPE. 
‘*Servir Dieu, c’est Régner.” 
UST three months ago 
the Fathers and 
Brethren, about 200 
in all, left the monas- 
tery in tears and sad- 
ness, and passed for the last 
time beneath this gateway ; 
not in death, as their brothers 
had passed, but to start new 
life in a far land, and leave to 
desecration their sacred home. 
First we enter the room be- 
yond which formerly women 
might not penetrate. Then to 
the little shop where the famous 
liqueur was sold, oils, geranium 
and other scents, and many 
precious things made from 
recipes of long ago. Then 
in reverence and awe we enter 
those holy precincts which for 
so many years have echoed to no.human voice, or known of 
worldly thought. 
Passing a great statue of the Madonna, standing between two 
immense palm trees, we enter the portal of the monastery itself: 
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** Hic Dominus Dei est, 
et porta cceli.” 


Through the long passages we see the sunshine in the garden of 
the lonely cloisters, and there, where no woman had ever stood, 
we see the gardener’s wife, playing with her baby by the fountain. 
In the intense silence of the vast deserted buildings, we try to 
picture the secluded life of the contemplative Fathers. We read 
the sad and thoughtful words, written in large letters, on the 
walls round the cloisters and refectories—stern words of moral 
guidance, unspoken messages from soul to soul, to lead the mind 
and stir the imagination to the grandeur and possibilities of 
silence, and to the majesty of solitude; messages written on the 
innermost walls, unseen till now by common man: 


** Le cloitre est mon tombeau, ott 
la mort commence ma vie.” 
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‘*Le Plaisir de mourir sans peine 
vaut bien la peine de vivre sans plaisir.” 


‘* Fuis le monde, viens dans la Solitude, 
et tu seras sauvé.” 


‘* Marchez en ma Présence, et soyez parfait.” 


‘*Sedebit solitarius et tacebit, 
quia levavit super se.” 


The flowers in the neglected cloisters stretch out for 
help. Great trusses of coral geranium hang from the 
columns, and lavender and stocks make sweet the January air. 
I stoop to gather a bunch of violets—planted, no doubt, by some 
loving hand—tall, upstanding, dark blooms on one side, and on 
the other, small beautifully-scented blossoms in immense pro- 
fusion. One feels everywhere the love of flowers. No doubt 
the care and nurturing of these I hold in my hand has brought 
comfort and solace to many a Trappist Father in his austere 
and mystic life. 

In the refectory, down the long tables, in front of every 
stool, still stands, in a wooden socket, a quaint earthen- 
ware jug, with a wooden lid—this for water; on either 
side, in smaller sockets, were placed daily two glasses, one 
of milk, one of wine. The bookcases and books have gone 
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from the library, but the holy messages still live upon the 


walls : 
‘* Quand nous faisons de saintes lectures 
c’est Dieu qui nous parle,” 
and others. Then we pass into the vast cellars, and see th 


portentous barrels, each touching ceiling and floor, apparently fi 
miles. We visit the various scenes of former industry —worksho; 
distilleries, vats, dairies, steam wood-sawing machines, and a 
the other appliances for managing an agricultural property. W 
walk through spacious orchards, gardens, and orange grove 
then, lastly, we pass along the steep, wide path along which th 
Fathers were borne by their brethren to return no more. 

The cemetery stands on a little eminence entirely surrounde 
by high walls, and guarded by sentinel cypress trees. Here th 
monks, in their habit, with coil drawn over their faces, wer 
buried without coffins, and the earth thrown over them. | 
death, Father or Brother, greatest or least, is indistinguishable 
they die as they have lived, in a world of silence and oblivio: 
All sleep in straight rows, with a tiny black cross at the head 
each. Brown earth heaps, no flower or grass upon then 
watched over by a huge openwork black iron crucifix, beneat 
which is written : 

‘* Si la vie nous ftit dure 


la mort nous a été bien douce.” M. €. D; 


OLD COTTAGES ADAPTED TO MODERN NEEDS 


ITH a few rare exceptions 
it may safely be assumed 
that, the quainter and 
more picturesque a 
cottage looks from the 

outside, the more inconvenient and 
uninhabitable it is from the point of 
view of the people who live in it. 
One’s mind travels at once to old 
cottages one knows of which. still 
remain in the condition in which they 
were originally built. Outside one gets 
a pleasant line of low windows broken 
up with interesting-looking doors. The 
connoisseur knows at once what this 
means to the inhabitants—low ceilings, 
very often so low that the top of one’s 
head may be rudely reminded of the 
fact, and doors opening directly into the 
sitting-rooms from the outside. 

By no means the least beauty in -- 
our cottage is its roof, with its low 
eaves and occasional humps which the 
little windows seem to have pushed 
up to give themselves light and 
breathing space. The sheer irregu- 
larity of the whole thing and want of 
definite lines has a charm which no 
rigid line of gable can ever attain. But 
were we to live under it we should at 
once feel a want of air, at least air 
coming from legitimate sources. If we stood up it is a question 
whether we should see the sky through the windows, and it is 
doubtful, should we wish to use a looking-glass, whether there 
would be enough light to enable us to do so. 

To come to the point, facilities for health and personal 
cleanliness were not thought in former days to be sufficiently 
important as to require much consideration when planning or 
constructing a house. There is a broad difference between 
living sixteen hours out of the twenty-four in the open, regardless 
of weather, and only going out of doors when it is fine—even then 
for barely more than four hours at a stretch. The two classes of 
individuals require their houses constructed very differently, and 
what would be sufficient air in a house for the out-of-doors man 
for the comparatively short time he is in it, is nothing like 
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enough for people who might have to spend the whole day 


indoors. 


So far as types of cottages go, a basis has been taken on the 
simplest form of cottage, and by no means the least picturesque, 
found in the country. The kind of cottage meant is the one 


lying under a single long roof, possibly sloping down to within 
few feet of the ground in places, say, to cover a lean-to, ai 
finished off with a gable or hip at either end. This type ' 


usually only one room wide, and occasionally is divided up t» 


accommodate two or more families, hence the number of outsi 
doors already referred to. It is the fashion nowadays to ca 
everything a cottage, and sometimes even a building costin 


between £8,000 and £10,000; but surely the term has reache. 


its limit of application when it describes a largish farmhous 
To attempt to describe a schen 
for adapting any cottage in Englan 
to modern requirements would | 
impossible, so that, in these article 
it is only proposed to deal with 
few typical plans, such as that ju 
described. 

The next type of cottage is t! 
L-shaped cottage, in nine cases 0 
of ten evolved bya subsequent add 
tion of a wing to the first type; ai 
so we go on until we get to t! 
‘farmhouse, where the original nucle 
was far more pretentious, and mig 
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cornect its 
ground - floor 
rooms, and from 
which the stair- 
case could make 
a start. Further 
improvements 
would have de- 
veloped this pas- 
sage into a hall; 
but here the pos- 


sibilities of exist- Drawing 
ing plans are so Room 


SSS 


immense in their 
variety that no 
equation can be 
made to satisfy 
all, and sugges- 
tions can only be 
thrown out for 
the general 
arrangement of the block plan, that is, the cottage in relation 
to its garden and various surroundings. 

The first three illustrations give a general view and plan of 
a cottage which we will assume we are going to adapt to our 
needs. Our first object towards improvement, taking the rooms 
as they are, will be to provide a means of approaching each one 
of them independently. Before doing this the all-important 
question of aspect must be considered. Supposing one is lucky 
enough to get a cottage where the direction of the best view is 
coincident with a south-easterly or southerly position, no doubt 
need be entertained on which side to make this first addition. 
The entrance-door would also, naturally, be placed in some part 
of this  addi- 
tion. One is 
a little apt 
at first to 
have a precon- 
ceived idea as 
to where the 
entrance should 
be, and to throw 
over a_ plan 
regardless of its 
other points, 
simply because 
the entrance is 
not shown in 
the right place. 

Figs. II. 
and III. give 
practically the 
same plan for an 
addition, with 
entrance on either the back or the side, while Fig. 1V., by simply 
reversing the arrangement, shows how the same plan may 
be made to suit a cottage having its back premises at the 
opposite end to the one first taken. A front door on the 
fourth side, or view side of the cottage, sometimes already exists, 
and very often possesses a conventional simplicity giving great 
charm in itself, especially when accompanied by a long straight 
path leading up to it, with, perhaps, herbaceous borders on each 
side. However, it has disadvantages for a small cottage. The 
absolute privacy is destroyed not only to the garden, but to the 
windows of the sitting-rooms, and even if, in some cases, this 
does not matter, a 
possible _ sitting- 
room has to be 
converted into a 
passage- way to get 
from the front 
door to the back 
regions. 

We have all 
heard of the 
ancient andcrusted 
story of the man 
who forgot the 
staircase; it should 
serve to keep this 
most important of 
contrivances well 
before us. The 
placing of the 
staircase should 
not be decided, as 
most people think, 
from where _ it 
Starts so much as 
to where it lands 
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you when vou 
get to the top. 
A very good 
general rule is to 
bring the stair- 
case up to a 
point equidistant 
from all the bed- 
rooms—that is to 
Say, as near the 
middle of the 
houseas possible. 
One promptly 
thinks of endless 
villasconstructed 
on these lines 
which are any- 
thing but pleas- 
ing, but there is 
agreat difference. 
Whatisknownas 
a villa is usually a square edifice, breaking one of the canons of 
proportion at the outset. Improved taste has made country 
houses longer and narrower, and has, besides, opened out the old 
central well, which contained the staircase; so that what was 
once a dark cavernous space is now often the principal feature of 
the house, equally in the centre of it, but well lighted from the 
side, and taking the form of a pretty corridor or hall. 

Anyone can make a ground plan only fairly easily, but 
unfortunately the bedroom plan is influenced for good or evil by 
the walls or fireplaces beneath it. The two plans, then, must 
effect a compromise. No fireplace must be decided on below 
without a due consideration of how it will suit the bedroom 
above. Wehave 
already said 
that our first 
addition gives a 
means of ap- 
proach to the 
ground-floor 
rooms, provides 
an- entrance * 
door, and con- \ 
tains a staircase / 
at oneend. It ‘ion 
might further Dining Rm 
provide a lava- OC) .- 
tory and cloak- py 
room, with a 
bathroom or 
dressing - room 
on the first floor, 
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and at the other FIG. ZV. 
a kitchen with 
an additional bedroom over it. It will be noticed from the 


bedroom plan (Fig. II.) that the original staircase is not made 
use of, the reason of this being that it invariably requires con- 
siderable repair, and is seldom anywhere but leading out of what 
has been the scullery or the kitchen. Very often where it is in 
the scullery it may be left as a means of approaching a single 
bedroom for the servants’ use; but one may usually take it that 
a new staircase is money well laid out, quite apart from the 
fact that it will save possible accidents. 

Much has been said at different times of the advantages of 
inside chimneys. There is no doubt that for convenience in 
planning fireplaces 
work in very much 
more conveniently 
when they are on 
the outside wall, 
and it isa question 
whether the little 
heat gained from 
the inside chimney 
is not madea great 
deal too much of. 
It is often a posi- 
tive disadvantage 
in the case of the 
kitchen chimney 
in summer. For 
our purpose the 
process of adding 
a new flue to an 
old chimney is to 
be avoided, and 
the old work had 
far better be lett 
alone. If a new 
chimney-stack is 
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built of old bricks, the result is often excellent archi- 
tecturally, but every detail of the old work from which it is 
copied should be followed slavishly to attain a good result. 
Again, to ensure a practical efficiency a gin. square flue with 
the top 2ft. lined with a fireclay pipe only projecting 3in. above 
the brickwork has been found thoroughly satisfactory so far as 
draught is concerned. 

To the unprofessional mind an architectural drawing 
known as a ‘ section” is a thing of mystery, and conveys 
little or no meaning. To those who are not conversant 
with its raison détre it may be described as a vertical plan 
on which the other dividing and enclosing elements of a 
house—such as the floors, ceilings, and roof—can be clearly 
shown. 

The floors of our cottage will be found rather a weak point, 
probably irregular brick on the ground, and uneasily lying 
rough boarding on the upper floors. Nowadays it is a simple 
matter to deal with the paving by taking it up, running in 6in. 
of concrete, and laying wood blocks on the top of this; or, if the 
bricks are dry, thickish cork carpet will cheaply produce comfort. 
This brings out one of the chief elements which go for the 
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success of the converted cottage, viz., the presence or absence of 
dampness in the walls and floors. It is not to be forgotten that 
some of the walls which were once outside walls are now going 
to be our internal walls. This isa very serious change to require 
of any wall which has no damp course. It is a matter of great 
regret that old walls had not damp courses, for it is a great 
problem to know how to deal with them satisfactorily—short of 
under-pinning and inserting a damp course. Old plaster is also 
very deceptive on this point; it acts in much the same way asa 
sponge in its properties for absorbing dampness, whereas new, 
hard plasters condense the moisture on their surfaces, making 
the evil apparent ina moment. There is a method in plastering 
known as battening, which leaves an air space between the wall 
and the plaster. If this space can be ventilated and kept free from 
vermin there is nothing against the method; but this, of course, 
on an inside wall, is next door to impossible. Probably a fairly 
satisfactory result, though slightly more expensive, would be 
arrived at by taking off the old plaster, well tarring the walls 
and nailing on metal lathing, to give a key to the new plaster. 
If wood blocks laid on pitch are used on the floor the tar should 
be made to join the pitch at the floor angle. 





BLOODHOUNDS:. 


N former years these noble animals 
were somewhat extensively used for 
tracking criminals and marauders, 
and the deep clangour of the 
bloodhound’s bay has often struck 
terror into the heart of the poor 
runaway slave, flying for life and 
liberty through the trackless forest. 
Well, only too well, the hunted wretch 
knew the dread import of those solemn 
tones; too surely did he know that, 
when his fast-failing strength should 
be exhausted, the unerring hound would 
lead the pursuers to their prey, and 
that for him the deep baying note 
of the approaching bloodhound would 
in all probability prove to be the 
tolling of the passing bell. Such 
days as these are gone for ever; so 
are the times when a William of 
Deloraine, by sudden leaps and bounds, 
had foiled the Percy’s best bloodhound. 

It is supposed by some that the 
purposes for which the bloodhound 
was formerly used are the origin of 
its name of bloodhound; but it would 
seem more probable that, just as the 
vell-bred horse was formerly, and is 
still occasionally, spoken of as a blood 7. Fall. 
horse, so from his well-bred appearance 
and ancient pedigree the name of ‘‘ blood”? hound was given to 
these splendid hounds. 

An exaggerated estimate of people or things often leads to 
disappointment, and it would, perhaps, be well for anyone 
intending to become a breeder of bloodhounds to take a some- 
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what sober view of the scenting powers which they possess. 
That they are endowed with great powers of ‘ scent” is 
undoubtedly true, but it is a very open question whether in this 
respect they are as far superior to other hounds or dogs as is 
usually supposed. Personally speaking, | am inclined to view 

their great qualities as ‘ trackers” 

as being due rather to persistence 

on the line than to the possession of 
eS a higher order of olfactory nerves. | 
remember once watching three blood- 
hounds and a foxhound working out 
a trail, and as often as not when they 
came to a check it was the clear 
note of the foxhound that took up the 
scent before the deeper note of the 
bloodhounds chimed’ in, which seemed 
to point clearly to the fact that the 
foxhound was if anything rather quicker 
at picking up the scent than the blood- 
hound; and in the opinion of the 
writer the nose of a high-bred fox- 
hound represents the highest pitch of 
development in the scenting powers 
of the dog; but the almost relentless 
patience of the bloodhound enables 
him to perform wonders in the way 
of discovering the trail under the most 
adverse circumstances, and often under 
conditions which would induce the fox- 
hound or other ‘scenting” hounds to 
throw up their heads and wait for 
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likes to do his own work, and to do it entirely in his own 
fashion; and he dislikes noise when he is engaged in “casting” 


for the line. It 
would be well, by 
the way, if more 
iitention were to 
be paid to this 
fact by many 
people in the 
hunting-field, who 
seem to be ‘under 
the impression 
that when a check 
occurs and hounds 
are casting, an 
opportunity not to 
be lost arises for 
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eossiping and .iiiiscs ati 
laughter. They 
appear to forget 


that any noise is 
likely to distract 


the concentrated 
attention of the 
hound from the 


solution of the pro- 
blem which he is 
endeavouring to 


work out. The 
preservation of 
this _— interesting 


class of hound in 
its highest type is 
not a little due to 
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the action of the Association of Bloodhound-breeders, of which 
that enthusiastic breeder, Mr. Croxton Smith, is the honorary 


secretary; and they have, 1 
think, given further proof of 
their wisdom by declining to 
lay down an arbitrary scale of 
points, and contenting them- 
selves with doing all in their 
power to encourage the breed- 
ing of well-balanced, clean- 
built hounds, and at the same 
time preserving the typical 
character of the breed. 

There are, however, points 
which undoubtedly breeders of 
bloodhounds should endeavour 


to develop in their hounds. 
lhe skull should be long, 
narrow, and very much 


peaked, and the muzzle deep 
and square; the ears should 
be set on low down, and be long 
and thin, while they should 
hang in graceful folds close 
to the face; the eyes should 
be deep-set, with triangular 
lids and the red haws showing. 
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The flews ought to be long, thin, and 
pendulous, with the upper lip over- 
hanging the lower one; the neck should 
be fairly long, with any amount of 
dewlap. As to the skin of the face, 
the more loose and wrinkled it is the 
better. The coat should lie close, and 
the skin should be thin and _ supple. 
Good deep and sloping shoulders and 
a well-let-down brisket are essential 
points; and great attention should be 
paid to the loins, which ought to be 
broad and muscular, with powerful 


thighs and stifles. Then, as to the 
legs, they should naturally be just 
what one would look for in a first- 


class hound at Peterborough; that 1s 
to say, clean, flat, with plenty of bone, 
and terminating in feet that are firm, 
round, close, and compact. Good hecks 
are also to be sought for, and the 
stern should be tapering and lashing. 


The best colours are black and tan, 
red and tan, or tawny. 
The bloodhounds which serve to 


illustrate this article are the property 
of Mr. A. Croxton Smith, who is, 
as might be expected, a real lover of 
these hounds, and an exceptionally good 


judge of all that a bloodhound should be; he has founded his own 
kennel on the lines of the best strains established by Mr. Edwin 






3rough, and the 
measure of success 
which hasattended 
his efforts will be 
fully appreciated 
by those who study 
the points of these 
hounds, for whose 
pictures we are so 
much indebted to 
his courtesy. They 
are all thoroughly 
typical of their kind, 
and it is extremely 
doubtful — if 


any 
better could be 
found. Champion 
Panther, the 
doyen of the 
kennel, was’ bred 


by the late Lady 
Swinburne, and is 
of pure Brough 
blood, a fact to 
which much of his 
success as a sire 
is attributed by 
a Mr. Croxton 
Smith. Asfarashis 
head goes, Panther 
may be 
a model 


Copyright taken as 


by all 


lovers of bloodhounds; his front and shoulders are exceptionally 
good, and although sonie critics are inclined to cavil at his hind- 
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quarters, I think that the appearance of weakness in that direction 
is due not a little to the fact that he does not like being shown, and 
is, in fact, inclined to be sulky at shows ; at all events, at home he 
is remarkably active, and in spite of his weight can clear a 
fence or a gate without the semblance of an effort. He has a 
good nose, and is a plucky and determined hound or the trail. 
Champion Wandle Welcome has, alas! departed for the happy 
hunting-grounds, wherever they may be; but she was such a 
thoroughly typical bitch that one can hardly leave her out. 
Woodstock and Wantage were only about eight months old 
when they sat for their pictures; they were an exceptionally 
brilliant couple of young hounds, and Woodstock in particular 
received great admiration at the Kennel Club Show, many 
Masters of Foxhounds in particular being greatly struck with his 
wonderful legs, feet, and quarters. It is much to be regretted 
that both of these young hounds succumbed to an unusually 
virulent attack of distemper. Mr. Croxton Smith has, however, 
the good fortune to possess a brother and sister of theirs, bred in 
a later litter, who promise to grow into first-class hounds; the 
bitch in particular is the very image of her dam, and is 
altogether a very taking puppy. 

A bitch puppy named Welkin is interesting as being an 
experiment in outcrossing for the purpose of giving stamina to 
the breed; she was bred by Colonel Joynson, and is by Panther 
out of Hybla, whose sire was out of a broken-haired Vendée, 
Nivernais Griffon, and the point about this experiment is that 
Welkin is, to all intents and purposes, a pure-bred bloodhound, 
and Mr. Croxton Smith is of opinion that this fact is a proof of 
how few generations it takes to breed out alien blood; but to my 
mind the proof is far from convincing, and I fully expect that 
one of these days the Griffon blood will reappear in the breed. 

Breeding for show has not, apparently, exercised any deleterious 
effect upon the hunting properties of bloodhounds. For many 
years Mr. Edwin Brough was the owner of the leading kennel 
of show hounds; but there is no doubt at all about the splendid 
scenting qualities of his strain of blood. His hounds have 
invariably done well, both in this country and the United States, 
and they seem to take very readily to hunting the ‘clean boot,” 
which means the trail of a man whose boots have not been 
doctored with aniseed or other strong-scenting substance. So 
much’ genuine amusement can be obtained by watching blood- 
hounds at their work, and so little trouble is required to educate 
them to take up the business of line hunting, that it is surprising 
that more country gentlemen do not keep one or two couples of these 
hounds ; added to which, poachers are very much given to fighting 
shy of preserves where it is that known bloodhounds are kept. A 
fully-grown bloodhound will often enter readily enough to man- 
hunting, but the best age at which to begin to accustom them 
to that work is from six to nine months. The puppies should be 
rewarded when they have reached their quarry, and it is advisable 
to change the runner fairly often, and to increase the interval 
between the time of his departure and the laying on of the 
hounds. It is sometimes urged against bloodhounds that they 
are of a morose and unreliable disposition; but that notion is 
quite erroneous, and anyone who has had anything to do with 
them will be only too glad to recognise the amiable, gentle, and 
lovable disposition of one of the noblest of hounds. T.H. B. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


WO short phrases of two contemporary poets give the 
best idea possible of the estimation in which Moore 
was held by those of his time, and probably also 
sum up his talents more satisfactorily than could be 
done in pages of criticism. Both men were, so to 

speak, experts, and spoke according to the depth of their own 
insight. Sir Walter Scott remarked, ‘‘ Moore beats us all ata 
song’’; and Leigh Hunt hailed him as a “born poet.” Scott 
undoubtedly laid his finger on the spot of unrivalled excellence 
in the Irish bard, and by the quality and charm of that excel- 
lence will his memory be perpetuated. ‘‘ The song that nerves 
a nation’s heart Is in itself a deed,” and for Moore it is well 
claimed that he did more for the revival and glory of Irish 
national spirit than all the host of political writers and agitators. 
He was a born poet, doubtless; but it was within a very 
narrow range, and perhaps it would be better to substitute 
the word ‘singer’ for “ poet.””. He might, in fact, be described 
as an Irish minstrel or troubadour. He was born to sing, and his 
singing made an appeal because it was the voice of a speechless 
and helpless people torn with faction and discontent and passion- 
ately resentful of their conquerors. In his discriminating and 
well-balanced Life of Thomas Moore (Macmillan), Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn says that ‘‘ Outside of light verse his only themes were 
patriotism and love,’ and there is summed up all that can be 
expected from Moore's decided poetic faculty. He sings because 
he must, and his highest and lowest are within a very limited 
space of the keyboard. ‘As for his light verse, his skits and 
satire, nothing could be more ephemeral, and it went the way of 
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those “trifles for the Morning Post and nothings for Sylvanus 
Urban” which it was the fashion of the day to compose. 
Though he turned out a large quantity of polished witticisms, 
and in a sense can be said to have shot folly as it flies, he was 
no Aristophanes. There is none of his verse which scores a 
better hit than his ‘“‘ Lines on the Death of Sheridan.” There 
was real passion and indignation, qualities’ most fleeting in 
Moore; he notes down remorselessly the points of ‘the finest 
gentleman of Europe,” who left a brilliant genius to die o: 
neglect and starvation: 
**And Thou, too, whose life, a sick epicure’s dream, 
Incoherent and gross, even grosser had passed, 
Were it not for that cordial and soul-giving beam, 
Which his friendship and wit o’er thy nothingness cast.” 
The Prince Regent had a most irritating effect on Moore, and in 
one of his patriotic songs describing betrayed and Catholic 
Ireland he flings his scorn over him again: 
*“Go! Go! too vain to curse, 
’Tis weakness to upbraid thee, 
Hate cannot wish thee worse 
Than guilt and shame have made thee.” 


The Prince at the beginning had patronised Moore, but it wa: 
not long before the poet recoiled from him. In milder vein he 
laughs at George’s vanities : 
**That awful hour or two 
Of grave tonsorial preparation 
Which, to a fond admiring nation, 
Sends forth announced by trump and drum 
The best-wigged P. ein Christendom.” 
Of his political jeux d’esprit, perhaps the best known is his riddk 
on Viscount Castlereagh : 





** Guestion. Why is a pump like Viscount Castlereagh ? 
Answer. Because it is a slender thing of wood, 
That up and down its awkward arm doth sway, 
And coolly spout and spout and spout away, 
In one weak, washy, everlasting flood.” 
Moore’s lyrical gift, his management of metre, the melody and 
variety of his rhyme—this is his passport to fame. His song 
seldom strike any personal note of passion or intensity. Lov: 
is generally invoked, while memory and pleasure and patho 
and gentle sentimentality breathe smilingly over the limpid lines. 
It is seldom, as we noticed, that he speaks in burning words, 
though when he does it is not without a sense of power : 
**O for a tongue to curse the slave 
Whose treason like a deadly blight 
Comes o’er the councils of the brave 
And blasts them in their hour of might. 
May life’s unblessed cup for him 
Be drugged with treacheries to the brim, 
With hopes that but allure the fly 
With joys that vanish while he sips, 
Like Dead Sea fruits that tempt the eye 
But turn to ashes on the lips.” 
As an evidence of Moore’s mastery over peculiar and difficult 
metres we may cite his use of that lamenting cry which comes from 
a hesitating line. Noone has achieved anything more strange and 
beautiful than his “* At the Mid Hour of Night.” 


‘“*Then I sing the wild song ’twas once such pleasure to hear! 
When our voices commingling breathed, like one, on the ear; 
And, as Echo far off through the vale my sad orison rolls, 
I think, oh my love! ’tis thy voice from the Kingdom of Souls, 
Faintly answering still the notes that once were so dear.” 


There seems to throb through these verses a slow and painful 
melody, low and plaintive, till the singer’s voice rises with the 
appeal to memory in “I think, oh my love!” But his tender 
ness, his kindly sentiments and regrets, are too apt to assum 
a general and diffuse attachment till we begin to feel a hint 
of elegant insincerity. How pretty is the little song he calls 
“Echo: ” 
**Vet Love hath echoes truer far, 
And far more sweet, 
Than e’er beneath the moonlight’s star, 
Of horn or lute, or soft guitar, 
The songs repeat. 
Tis when the sigh in youth sincere, 
And only then, 
The sigh that’s breathed for one to hear, 
Is by that one, that only dear, 
Breathed back again.” 
Behind that, behind the choice of the “ only dear,” there seem 
to be that easy and charming trifling that can only guess love 
despair, and that lingers in the warm, sunlit space between t! 
heights and depths. But whatever the aspersions cast < 
Anacreon Moore's early love poetry, the poet in his life prove 
the most constant and devoted husband to the little Bessy w! 
married him when she was sixteen and he was thirty-four. H 
always returned from the gay society which adored him a1 
from all the temptations to fritter his time away to the delig' 
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hich his quiet, unselfish wife afforded. In his literary trans- 
aciions, in purity amidst the bribery which political parties 
oiered at the time, Moore-always proved himself the most 
honourable and most self-respecting of men. The general love 
and esteem he won is not common in the records 6f literature— 
a’ any rate, in the lives of gay poets. Haydon, in his auto- 
b ography, shows an artist’s appreciation of the attractive Irish- 
non. He says Moore is a “delightful, gay, voluptuous, refined, 
n tural creature, infinitely more unaffected than Wordsworth, not 
nt and uncultivated like Chantrey, or bilious and shivering 
» Campbell. No affectation, but a true, refined, delicate, frank 
+t, with sufficient air of the world to prove his fashion; 
ficient honesty of manner to show fashion has not corrupted 

natural taste; making allowance for prejudices, not con- 
mning them, by which he seemed to have none himself; never 
king of his own work from an intense consciousness that 
erybody else did; while Wordsworth is talking of his own 
yductions from an apprehension that they are not enough 
itter of conversation.” We can say of him in the words of his 
vn translation that the 
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** Shade of him whom Nature taught 
To tune his lyre and soul to pleasure, 
Who gave to love his tenderest thought, 
Who gave to love his fondest measure,” 
ill not be forgotten, for with the love of a patriot’s fire he 
ispired his countrymen, and he gave the love of a kindly, social 
being to all with whom he came in contact. 


CONCERNING SQUIRRELS 


F all the creatures in the wood, I think the squirrel is 
the most interesting to watch. He is by no means 
shy. It is true that, if you walk through a woodland 
way in a careless, haphazard manner, you may 
possibly never have reason to believe that the beady 

eyes of the squirrel have been watching you, for the animal 
has the instinct of concealment very largely developed. If 
he be on an excursion upon the ground, he will squat flat 
as a rabbit does on hearing an unexpected noise; and _ if 
he be playing about the bole of a tree, or playfully amusing 
himself by running up or down, it seems to come quite 
natural to him to choose the opposite side to that on which 
the spectator is; and, if you fetch a half-circle to obtain a 
clearer view, you will soon discover him to be an adept at 
playing the game of hide and seek. Should he be on the taller 
branches of a lofty tree when startled, he has a way of laying 
himself flat along the bough that makes him invisible to all 
except the sharpest eyes; but in spite of these tricks he is very 
quick to recover confidence, and the way to see squirrels at their 
ease is to sit down in the heart of a big wood and remain 
motionless for a little while. . Stillness and quiet are of the first 
importance to an observer. When the way seems clear once 
more after an alarm, not only the squirrel, but many other small 
woodlanders creep forth from their hiding-places and begin to 
take their usual enjoyment. The little dormouse, who as far as 
shape and even habit goes is a squirrel in miniature, pops out of 
his tiny cavern and runs archly up any stem that happens to be 
adjacent. The rabbits come out, you hardly know how. One 
moment you are looking at the mouths of their burrows, and the 
next three or four of them are hopping about, pricking their long 
ears or standing up on their hind legs. So with the birds, too. 
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C. M. Cooper. CLIMBING A TREE. Copyrignt 
The cunning jay, who had flown through the wood or popped intoa 
thicket, shows the blue of his plumage as he hops on to the 
ground and seeks what treasure in the way of food he can find 
there. We assume that it is not in the breeding season, or this 
feathered robber would be on the look-out for eggs—treasure 
trove that, by the by, is not unwelcome to our friend the 
squirrel, who will steal and eat the eggs of small birds, 
even as the domestic cat, on the slightest provocation, will eat 
him. But while these forest folk have been coming out it is not 
to be supposed that he has remained perdu. On the contrary, 
if there are squirrels in the neighbourhood, they are among the 
first to make an appearance as soon as they are assured of safetv. 
They seem to hike coming down from the trees, though it would 
be flattery to say of the squirrel that his movement on the 
ground is either graceful or beautiful. On the trank or branches 
of the tree he moves with grace and agility, but hisstiff-looking hop 
is not that of a runner, and yet he gets away with great speed 
when really put to it, resembling in this characteristic the 
wild duck, which, though it seems to have been made for any- 
thing rather than running, can yet almost outpace any other 
bird. Two or three squirrels at play afford a most attractive 
spectacie, running round the trunk of a tree, jumping, springing, 
and making playful attempts at fight. Should they be suddenly 
interrupted in this diversion, they express anger by a noise 
that is something between a cough and 
a bark, and look most indignant at you, 
with tails curled over their heads. If 
a squirrel feels himself in dire straits, 
his tail flattens out naturally, even as 
that of a dog goes instinctively between 
his legs when he is frightened. One 
often feels sorry, by the by, that the 
modern naturalist is compelled to reject 
the tale which found a place in our 
schoolbooks—that the squirrel when he 
wished to cross a river got on to a piece 
of bark and hoisted his brush as a sail. 
This is one of those animal legends, like 
that of the nautilus, which is fondly 
cherished by country people, but is sternly 
rejected by the grave student of natural 
history. 

So much for the wild squirrel; but 
there are many people who like to see this 
beautiful little animal in confinement. We 
do not know that it is a taste to be encou- 
raged. Everything is most beautiful amid 
its natural surroundings, and there is much 
pleasure to be obtained from watching the 
squirrel in freedom. Even then it is not 


Copyright difficult to tame him by a natural process. 
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In winter the squirrel is often very 
hungry. According to popular theory, 
it is supposed to lay up a hoard of nuts 
which keeps its cupboard furnished 
during the bleak days of winter. But 
this is only believed by those who have 
not observed the creature’s habits 
closely. When it has a superfluity of 
food, it will, no doubt, put away some 
of it, in the same manner as a dog will 
bury a bone, or a jackdaw hide any 
trifle that comes in its way. But that 
it lays up a store of nuts which it can 
draw upon at any time of the year we 
do not believe, any more than we believe 
that it lies torpid during hard weather. 
Under stress of cold, no doubt, it will 
go to sleep, and perhaps some are more 
susceptible to this influence than others, 
and are rocked unconsciously in their 
high cradle during many a prolonged 
storm. But, on the other hand, even 
during a hard frost, it is quite common 
to see squirrels coming out in the fore- 
noon, and they are often put to it to 
find food. We used to place nuts for 
them on the lawn, and they were not 
long in learning to come for them. 
Bringing the food nearer by degrees, it 
was eventually placed on the dining-  C. 17. Cooper. 

room table before an open window, and 

the little creatures used to come in quite boldly and scramble 
with one another for the nuts on the table and on the floor. 
They even came to disregard the fat spaniel which, indignant 
at them for taking this liberty, barked vociferously, though 
he, in his old age, lacked the energy to make a froatal 
attack. Occasionally, however, one met its doom at the 
hand, or rather at the paws, of the domestic cat, which 
evidently was of the opinion shared by some of its human friends, 
that there is very little difference in taste between the flesh of the 
squirrel and that of the rabbit. Sometimes a more heroic 
method of taming them is attempted. In spite of his cunning, 
the squirrel is by no means a difficult animal to catch, since he 
will go into the cleft of a tree for the purpose of hiding on the 
slightest provocation, and should this be within reach of the 
hand, either by climbing or otherwise, it is easy to get him. 
But if caught by this method, even when comparatively young, 
he will never become an agreeable or satisfactory pet, but be 
sulky and sour. I speak from knowledge, as at one time I used to 
keep such squirrels on the premises, and one inhabited my study 
for more than a year; but for most of the-time he hid among the 
window curtains or concealed himself adroitly above or behind 
the bookcase, where he enjoyed the company of a couple of 
bats that were as unfriendly as he was himself. Only under 
stress of hunger would he venture from his hiding-place in 
daylight as far as my writing-table, on which he sat and cracked 
nuts, with his tail over his head like an umbrella. But the 
slightest unusual movement would cause him to give his curious 
‘ittle bark and depart once more to his hiding-place. This was 
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ON THE LOOK OUT. Copy: 
a very unsatisfactory captivity, and the end of it was that 
sunny day he was put out through the open window, and the la 
seen of him was his active figure leaping and bounding amid t 
opening leaves of a great elm. Yet if taken early enough t 
squirrel is a most delightful pet; but then he must be fow 
before his eyes are open. The female squirrel usually has |} 
young in some hollow in a tree. Now if you take tl 
little blind creatures and find a cat that has just lost her kitte 
she can easily be taught to suckle theni. A squirrel fostered 
this manner and treated with ordinary gentleness never kno 
what fear is. It will play about the body of its owner, perch 
his shoulder, his head, or his elbow, take food from his mouth, a: 
play a hundred other fantastic little tricks. 
all pets, the squirrel in captivity is liable to many mishaps, au 
its fate is often that of Moore’s gazelle: 
**T never taught a dear gazelle 
To love me, with its soft glad eye, 
But when it learned to know me well 
And love me, it was sur? to die.” 


ORRESPONDENCE 


WOODCOCK UPON THE GROUND. 


[To tHE Eprror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 





Unfortunately, like 


Sir,—As no one seems to have replied to your correspondent ‘* X.” in the 
Christmas Number of Country Lire (except ‘ H. C. U. B.,” who refers to a 


woodcock rising from the water), I wish to say that I have frequently seen : 


woodcock upon the ground and in the act 
} 


rising from it. 
frequently do when basking in the sun, 

wing being partly extended beneath the bo 
so as to act as a sort of cushion; but wi 


with his large, full eye fixed upon us; he 
stands, or sits, in a stooping posture, the cl 

thrown forward and almost, if not quite, resti 
upon the ground, the bill sometimes pointi 


raised at an angle of nearly 45deg. = It 
frequently been asserted that in taking wi: 
the bird makes use of his bill as a sort of p 
to lever himself into’ mid-air, but I have n 
observed anything of this kind. As a! 
quick as thought, he springs from the gro 
and with the weli-known rustle of wings wi 
so often precedes the warning cry of ‘*« 
over,” is gone through that opening in 
spruce tree tops, or round that oak trunk, b 
we quite realise it. If, however, there shi 
chance to be a little snow upon the ground, . 
we take the trouble to examine the spot, we s! 
find the marks where his extended pinions | 
brushed the snow once, as he rose, and 
the jump was from both feet placed well u 
the body and pretty close together, and wit 
any preliminary run, On other occasion 
the danger be less imminent, the wood 
will sometimes run a few paces be 


Copyright taking wing, and the tail is then gene! 


we approach him it will generally be to find 
him upon his feet, very much on the alert, and 


a 


When at rest in covert the bird 
often reclines upon one side, as_ pigeon 


7) 


forwards and downwards, but more olicn 
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ywn far back and partly expanded, so as to show the conspicuous white 
tos on the under side of the feathers. On the ground the woodcock runs 
th far and fast upon occasion, forcibly reminding one of a partridge, as he 
c.osses the ride at some distance from us down the wood, As the woodcock 
| return again and again to a favourite covert, and take up his position in 
no-t the identical spot day after day, it is not difficult to strike up an 
juaintance with him, and -kecome familiar with his habits. When crouchiny 
neath athick bush he always has his eye upon an opening through the 
inches by which to escape, and when disturbed he leaves the wood time 
er time at the same place. Thus the sportsman who has flushed him one 
y may count with some certainty upon his following the same course upon 
<wbsequent visit, if approached from the same direction, and by sending 
servant into the covert and stationing himself in the way of the bird’s 
cht he may obtain an easy shot.—LICHEN GREY. 





A FRAGMENT OF HISTORY. 

(To THE Eprror oF ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE 

iR,—Little by little the nation is acquiring knowledge and appreciation of 

‘s own possessions; and from time to time attention is drawn, by various 
ublications, to special objects of consummate interest in the naiional 

lection. ,For instance, the secretary to the Society of Antiquaries, who 

ow has charge of the Department of Medizval Antiquities in the British 
\Iuseum, has just produced a beautifully-illustrated account of one of the 
most interesting historical objects in the world, ‘‘ The Royal Gold Cup of 
the Kings of France and England,” by Charles Hercules Read, Esq., sold 











at the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries. The story of the cup, from its 
birth, towards the end of the fourteenth century, until its acquisition for the 
nation, through the energy of Sir Wollaston Franks, Mr. Read’s predecessor 
at Bloomsbury, 500 years later, is curious, and ¢ains additional interest from 


the fact that it is a consecutive narrative, in which no blanks have had to be . 


filled by the ingenious speculation of mo:ern experts. The cup, then, was 
made to the order of the Duke de Berri in 1391, curing the lifetime of 
Charles V., and later on came into the possession of Charles VI., son of 
Charles V., and nephew of the Duke. In 1434 it was on the list of plate 
brought to England as the property of John Duke of Bedford, Regent of 
France, and was bequeathed by him to his n-phew, Henry VI. of England. 
For the best part of two centuries after this it remained in the possession of 
the reigning house in England. The cup finds a place in the catalogue of 
plate belonging to Henry VIII., and, later on, of Queen Elizabeth ; but her 
successor, James I., gave it to the Ambassador, Duke de Frias, Constable « f 
Spain, who did not long retain it, but, in 1610, presented it by deed of gift 
to the Abbess of the convent of Medina de Pomar. More than 270 years 
afterwards—in 1883—the convent was in need of money, and sent a repre- 
sentative to Paris to sell the cup. The authorities of the Cluny Museum 
refused to buy the beautiful and now priceless treasure when they had the 
chance, owing to doubts as to its authenticity, and it passed into the possession 
of a private collector. In 1891, the cup was bought for the British Museum 
by subscription of £8,000, the sum which the private coilector had paid for 
1., ..4 for which, on patriotic principles, he agreed to give it up: 
** And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie,” 
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In the eighth Henry’s time the shaft joining the base to the cup 
had been lengthened, possibly to afford room for the burly hand of 
the King—the cup was, it is to be imagined, used in the Sacriment 
—and the Tudor Rose decorations are somewhat out of harmony with the original 
design. The photograph which accompanies these lines is taken, by permission, 
from the coloured frontispiece of Mr. Read’s book, and, of course, cannot do 
anything like justice to the original. The design represents scenes in the 
life of St. Agnes, and the enamelling has kept its tints in a wonderful way. 
The fact that the cup shows signs of ill-treatment—what Mr. Read deduces 
to have been a crown has been wrenched from the summit of the cover, and 
a girdle of pearls similar to that encircling the base has been torn from its 
rim—does not detract from its charm as a work of art and a veritable fragment 
of history. —WoORTLEY CLUTTERRUCK. 
OWLS’ EARS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘**Country LIFE ”] 

S1r,—With reference to the most interesting article which appeared in your 
issue of December 31st, on the subject of owls’ ears, is it possible that the 
symmetry in the ears is intended that the bird may accurately and quickly 
localise faint sounds? The ‘‘stereo-acoustic ” (for want of a better word) 
effect which would possibly be produced by the sound reaching two dissimilar 
ears would enable the bird to stoop with precision on its unseen or faintly 
seen prey. Animals are frequently noticed to be unable to do more than 
guess at the general direction of a sound, although they may be gifted with 
acute hearing. I have frequently seen different kinds of antelopes, some ot 
which are possessed of very large outer ears, quite incapable of localising 
sounds. I have more than once brought spring buck within close range by firing 
over them, causing them to 1un from the bullet with which they associate the 
sound of the report. Dogs, and even cats, are often ludicrously unable to 
tell the exact direction of sounds preceeding from an unexpected source, 
although they hear the sounds distinctly. I am not, as you perceive, of a 
scientific turn of mind, but there may possibly be something in the idea 
which I have so crudeiy put forward, I think the writer of the article has 
proposed the question, and I, for one, would be glad if he would give us the 
solution. —Scops. 


CONSTRUCTING AN AVIARY. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Counrry LIFE.”] 
S1r,—-I am erecting an outdoor aviary in my garden here for harJy birds. 
Could you or any of your corresponients give me any hints as to how to 
arrange it ?—WILLIAM JAMEs, Chichester. 

{In erecting an aviary for hardy birds—by which, we presume, is meant 
hardy-perching birds—the shape of the structure may be left to the owner's 
fancy. So far south as Chichester, too, the aspect will not matter much, but 
there should be at least one corner into which the sun can shine; and here 
the birds’ bath should be placed. There should be a door at the same place, 
for convenience in filling the bath daily and keeping the corner dry and 
clean. Damp is the great thing to guard against on tie floor of the aviary. 
For the comfort of the birds there should be two trees, with a number of 
comfortable branches for perches stuck in the ground at opposite sides of the 
aviary, and not, as one usually sees, a single tree in the middle. The birds’ 
chief exercise and amusement is in flying to and fro, and, where there is only 
one tree, they will be constantly flying from that to the wire netting cr some 
other unsuitable perch, to the detriment of the feathers of wings and tails. 
Where, however, two trees, placed well apart, can be provided, the birds 
will contentedly fly from one to the other, and retain their plumage practically 
uninjured. Mcreover, they thus get a longer flight from end to end of the 
aviary. No amount of care will keep the floor of an aviary absolutely clean ; 
therefore all feeding arrangements should be designed to prevent the possibility 
of food falling upon the ground, where the birds will be liable to pick up 
impurities with it.—Eb. } 

PROFITABLE POULTRY-FARMING. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘ CountrrY LIFE.” | 
S1r,—I am a busy man, the owner of a large utility poultry farm, with little 
time for newspaper correspondence. But, lest no other poultry-farmer of 
experience may take the trouble to criticise F. J. Maitland’s letter in your 
issue of 2Ist ult., I beg, as a poultry-farmer of many years experience, to offer 
the following observations. | Nobody would select as specially good winter 
layers any of the Mediterranean breeds, White Leghorns not excepted. A 
mixed corn, consisting of equal parts of wheat, barley, buckwheat, maize, 
and peas, is not scientifically balanced, and one corn alone should be used in 
a feed—variety being obtained by changing from week to week. People 
are not ‘‘ignorant ” because they consider white eggs a ‘‘ drawback”; we 
must consider the market demand which calls for a liberal sprinkling of 
brown eggs. The birds F. J. Maitland has been killing lateiv ‘‘ average 7lb. 
to glb. each ”—Ye gods! He se'ls them at 3s. 6d. each! This is about the 
weight of the average first prize table-birds at the Smithfield Show, which sell 
from 20s. to 30s. each at auction. But, sir, these are only F. J. Maitlan.l’s 
‘“ wasters.” Last summer he had birds in the London markets weighing 12lb. 
to 14lb. each! Such legends are amusing, but not conducive to practical 
instruction in poultry-farming to the reading public.—Uvritiry PouLrry- 
FARMER, 





[To THE EpIToR oF ‘‘CouNnTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—-Mr. Tegetmeier does well to warn off novices from the imagination of 
a poultry farm with a balance on the right side of such account. No one can 
be better informed on the subject. I worked the hobby for twelve years on 
a grass farm, all keep being purchased, in most favovrable years, when 
America, as well as Ireland, was keen to procure good fowls ; kept a stock of 
from 2c0 to 300 birds; got 30s. to gos. for young trios and pairs all over 
this island, with 13s. a dozen for the breeding-eggs, selling annually £75 
worth of the same ; far higher prices for pairs and trios to the U.S.A. freely 
given; and, though I carefully superintended ail myself, and studied the 
matter diligently, when demand fell off I could not’ continue without loss, 
and my pleasant hobby had to cease. I have a shelf of best Freach books 
on the subject, and a large poultry farm never mentioved therein. I have 
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frequently imported 
French birds, all from 
small raisers. Poultry 
farms on a large scale 
have never paid and 
can never pay, the why 
and wherefore of which 
it would be too tedious 
to tell; but 
years of very practical 


twelve 


trial convince me of it; 
and I fear the vision- 
aries, thus deluded, 
must submit to 
experience and expense 
to prove their phantasm 
Those who 
have access to the waste 


absurd. 
of a tillage farm may 
make some money by a 
moderate addition of 
poultry to the other 
sources of income. 
Figures may be made 
to prove anything on 
paper; but the audit of 
the pocket is apt to be 
more reliable. I 
should suggest to such 
faddists a trip to France, 
: to find a poultry 





farm, 2 iwcK om ai cur Wexford raisers and large markets, and thence to 
Sussex, beginning at the brecders there—the ‘‘higglers” who supply the 
** fatteners *—the carriers, the wholesale sellers, the retail ditto, even to the 
consumers, and learn the vast division of labour from the ‘‘ cup to the lip.” 
This will be a pleasant tour, and less costly than rushing blindly into a certain 
loss for their El Dorado of a poultry farm.—J. C. Cooper, Cooper Hill, 
Clarina, 


[To tHe Epiror or ‘*Countrry LIFE.”] 
SIR, 
pay, therefore B cannot. 
satisfied with their results, whilst I know other farmers who as constantly 
As one interesied in poultry, 





Some people seem to argue that because A cannot make poultry-farming 
In ordinary farming I know farmers who are quite 


grumble at the decay and losses of agriculture. 
and finding it profitable, ana as a regular subscriber to COUNTRY LIFE, I should 
like to give my own experience, showing how much can be gained by 
improved management and methods. I live in the ccuntry, with a large 
garden and household of six people. _ Dissatisfied with the results obtained, 
I took the feeding, etc. of poultry more into my own hands last year. In 
1903 the hens laid 1,875 eggs, beginning the year with about 33 hens and 
pullets, and ending with 27 hensand pullets. In 1904, 2,195 eggs were laid, 
300 more than in 1903, although for nine or ten months the number of laying 
hens and pullets was less than in 1903, and ineach month (except one) the 
number was larger than in the corresponding month of 1903, and the cost in 
food no greater. But sti!l more remarkable have been the results during this 
winter. From December Ist, 1903, to January 25th, 1904, 84 eggs were laid, 
but from December Ist, 1904, to January 25th, 1905, 471 eggs were laid, 
between five and six times the number, and this during the worst period of 
the yeer, whilst the number of hens and pullets was only 42, against 27 in the 
former period. Of course, one does not expect this ratio to continue, but it 
shows what can be done by up-to-date management, and thus already a greater 
vaiue has been obtained for surplus eggs sold in the first month than during 
the whole of 1904, only surplus eggs being sold after providing for home use. 
The experience of the last twelve months justifies me in anticipating a con- 
siderable increase over the number of eggs laid ‘‘ per bird” in 1904, and, if 
so, of course the profit will be greater and the expense of food ‘‘ per bird” 
the same. It may be asked, ‘* To what do [ attribute the increase of eggs ?” 
Well, partly to improved 
management and feed- 
ing, but mainly to a 
better laying strain. I 
carefully selected eggs 
for sitting from hens I 
had noticed to be good 
layers, and these pullets 
laid well this winter; 
but, as shown, the older 
hens also laid more egg: 
iast year, which, I think, 
must be partly owing 
to better management. 
Their food consists in 
the morning of scraps 
from the house, scalded 
and mixed with ground 
oats and middlings, and 
a little Pike and 
Tucker’s Prepared Meat 
and Poultry Tonic, not 
daily; green food from 
the garden, cut hay from 
the stables; and in after- 
noon, wheat or oats, 
best quality. Of breeds 
a mixture—Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes, Dorkings, 
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Minorcas, and Leghorns, allowed to mix together, fresh blood being occasionally 


introduced. I believe in strain, not breed. I give below the balance-shect 
for 1904: 
EXPENDITURE. o 8 ah 
Stock in hand January Ist, 1904-—27 hens and 
puilets, 3s. ; 3 cockerels, 4s. 4 13 
Food, tonic, corn, meal, etc. 7 12 2 
Eggs (duck and hen) for sitting Oo 1 oO 
#12, 16 @ 


RECEIPTS. 
Stock in hand January Ist, I905—41 hens and 


pullets, 3s. ; 8chickens, Is. 3d. ; 3 cockerels, 4s. 7 5 fo) 
2,195 eggs at Is. 2d. per dozen ... a a 10 I 6 
42 ducks and chickens eaten, 2s. 6d. oe a8 5 5 Oo 
5 hens sold ee ae ae ro abe fe) 6 oO 


Showing a profit of ane 2 £10 I 4 


A FELL HUNTSMAN. 
[To THE EpiTror oF ‘‘COUNTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph of Mr. Joe Bowman, huntsman of the Ullswate- 
Foxhounds, which are, as you are no doubt aware, one of the packs of the 
Notice his fell-pole-—E,. R. D, 





Lake mountains which are hunted on foot. 


A MOATED GRANGE. 
{To THE EpiTor oF ‘*CouNtTRY LIFE.”] 

I enclose a photograph of a moated farm near Ivychurch, about fo 
miles from New Romney. The moat is a very good one, and entirel 
surrounds the farm, but, unfortunately, it is impossible to get a view of bot 
I have not been able to learn anything about th 





SIR, 


moat and house together, 


: ye ip oy 





history of this moat, but perhaps some of your readers may be able to help 
me.—RuPERT FORD. 


WILD OTTERS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘Counrery LIFE.”] 

Sir,—The otter, it seems, will rarely make an appointment with a 
photographer, but I am sending you a snap-shot, taken one day last year, of 
a couple of these animals. While endeavouring to secure photographs 
of wild birds I had concealed myself in some bushes near the banks of the 
Dove, not far from Dovedale, and was using a call-bird to attract my subjects, 
when the otters broke 
through close by and 
were passing fairly near 
to me. I was lucky 
enough to get = an 
exposure just as they 
scented danger; but they 
dashed away before I 
could get another, and 
I heard them splash 
into the water. It was 
interesting to see one 
of them sit almost erect 
on its hind legs, as the 
kangaroo does, a little 
before bringing the 
camera to bear upon 
them. Why the otter, 
which is usually so shy 
an animal, should 
occasionally show itself 
in daylight, and even 
allow people to 
approach near to it, 
seems a puzzle, for not 
long ago one was killed 
with an oar by a 
boatman on the Severn. 
—H. Cooper, 
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